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CRYSTAL PALACE SHILLING OPERAS,— 
See ‘* Punch,” July 10. 
DLLE. ROSE HERSEE will give SIX FAREWELL 


PERFORMANCES in Operas (prior to her devarture for America) during 
the coming week, and following week. MISS EDITH WYNNE will also appear in 
the coming week. 

OPERAS : Turspar, ‘“‘ SONNAMBULA ;” Tuvrspar, “ BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR;” and Sarurpay next, “‘ LURLINE.” 

Wepnespay Eventne next, GREAT POPULAR BALLAD CONCERT with Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mdlle. Sinico, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Banks, Signor Foli, Crystal 
Palace Choir.—Conductor, Mr. Manns. 

Monpar to Fripay, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season, Satourpar, Half-a-crown. 
Tickets, which, dating 12 months from August 1, may now be had at the Palace, 
Exeter Hall, and all agents, 


MDLLE. ROSE HERSEER’S FAREWELL. 
J enn ROSE HERSEE begs to return her warmest 


thanks to the many friends who have offered their aid at her proposed Fare- 
well Concert. Mdlle. Rose Hersee has been induced to relinquish her intention of 
giving a Concert, owing to her engagement for a series of SIX FAREWELL 
PERFORMANCES at the Crystal Palace Opera, under the direction of Mr. George 
Perren, She will appear at the Crystal Palace on Tougzspay, August 3rd, as Amina, 
in “LA SONNAMBULA,” and will leave England on the 28th August, to fulfil 
‘ six months’ engagement in America, as Prima Donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera 

ompany. 


ADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI, Stenon BETTINI, 
and Mr, SANTLEY, will sing RanpecGer’s popular trio, “I NAVIGANTL” 
(“The Mariners”), at the Worcester Festival. 


ADAME PATEY will sing Rayprcesr’s admired 
Fett any “PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Norwich and Worcester 
estivals, 


R. CUMMINGS will sing Henry Smart's new song, 
“THE ANGEL OF HOME,” at the Norwich Festival, 


MADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to En- 
gagements for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For terms and rarticulars respecting 
Lessons, address—Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing Buumenraat’s 


admired so; * ‘ 
land ae ng, THE MESSAGE,” at Victoria Hall, Bayswater, 


ME: EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing at the 
Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, on Monday, August 16th, and sixteen following 
evenings. All letters respecting Engagements for Provincial Tours, Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., to be addressed to the care of Messrs, Doncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Mis BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
ations 
addressed to Mr. J: Tanmieuts Ganxin, 13, Oakley Surry Wee ee 


Mis ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 


Concerts and Pupils. Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


M? CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 
gagements for concerts, ete, Address—10, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


M388 KATHERINE POYNTZ respectfully requests 



































HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessez anp MANAGER. 





LAST 6 NIGHTS OF THE “SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” 
AND OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 





Every Evening at 7.30, the very Laughable Farce of 


THE SMOKED MISER. 


At 8 o'clock, SHeripan’s Inimitable Comedy of the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, Chas, Coghlan, 
David Evans, Lin Rayne, A. Bernard, W. Arthur, F, Harland, &c. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Amy Fausitt, and Mrs, Charles 
Horsman. Acting manager, Amory SuLuivay. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—It is proposed to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES LUCAS, and the valuable 
services he rendered to the above Institution in his various offices of Principal, 
Conductor, Professor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of a 
GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in Composition. The 
following subscriptions have been received in addition to those already announced : 








£24. £ ad. 
Barnett, Robert, Esq. ... 1 1 0O| Isaac, B. R., Esq. (Liverpool) 1 1 0 
Blagrove, Richd., Esq. ... 010 6) Kent, Mrs. (Liverpool) -. 010 6 
Davison, J. W., Esq. ... +» 1 1 0} Littleton, H., Esq.  ... wo BA O 
Davison, W. D., Esq. ... +» 1 1 0] Littleton, A, H., Esq. ... oo 5s 8 @ 
Deacon, H. G., Esq. ... ee 1 1 O| Lucas, Mrs. Fredk.  ... w 3 2 C 
Ella, J., Esq. ... eve «+ 1 0 O| Macirone, Miss C. A. ... eo 
Goldschmidt, Otto, Esq. +» 1 1 0] Nicholson Miss (Rochester) ... 010 0 
Goldschmidt, Madame ... «we 1 1 O| Oliphant, T., Esq. eve wo 3S 3 8 
Goddard, Madame Arabella ... 1 1 0 | Potter, Ciprianl, Esq... . 5 5 O 
Hele, J., Esq. (Bodwin) «. 010° 6 | Prentice, Ridley, Esq.... ow 3 38 8 
Harper, T., Esq.... ee = ove SOS | Reeves, J. Sims, Esq.,... «w. 1 1 0 
Halliak, J. MG, wc’ c'” wo’ 2 3°01 8 Gee. -—- oo © 0 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W.; and 
Mr. H, R. Eres, at the Institution, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


REMOVAL. 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE has REMOVED to 38, 


Cannon Place, Palace Gate, Kensington, where all communications relative 
to engagements for Concerts, Lessons, &c., are requested to be add d 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope. Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 


AS TUNER. 
W ANTED, by a TUNER of experience (having a good 


character), a SITUATION. Address—X, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TUNER WANTED. 
ANTED for the COUNTRY, a PIANOFORTE 


TUNER and REPAIRER. Liberal arrangements will be made with a 
t person. One who can play alittle preferred, Apply toR. ALison & 























that all communications respecting Concerts, Tours, é&c., may be 
care of Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. * cari A 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing BLUMENTHAL’s 
Tov song, ‘‘ THE MESSAGE;” Asoner's “ALICE, WHERE ART 
admired cm = The OnEeaie eee I MEET?” and Beoruins 
during the ensaing Ane »’ at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate 








Sows, 100. Wardour Street, Soho Square, London. 
MUSIC BUSINESS. 
T° BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the principal 


retiring, an OLD ESTABLISHED and SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS in the 
| nora Counties, For particulars apply to Messrs. J. & J. Horkinsow, Regent 
treet. 
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ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. have just issued the 
following NEW SONGS:— 
. LONG, LONG AG ‘e oe oo oo 
MORN ON THE MEADOW <a oe 
SONG OF THE WINTER WINDS .,, 
SHE IS NOT MINE ee oe 
UNDER THE ROSE By SoLitaire 
ae So AS os uy ty s ANNE FrICKER 
. THE LIL oo oo oe W. T. WricHTon 
O FAIR DOVE! 0 FOND DOVE! os .& 
MADALEINE, AWAKE + 
THE MOTHER'S VISIT 
. OUR BLESSINGS ON THE DASIES. ws 
WHEN WILT THOU COME UNTO ME.. 
Post free for 19 stamps each. 


London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


A. 5S. Gatry 

W. T. Wricuton 
By Souiraire 
ANNE FRICKER 


~ 
neoenesues 


~ 
~ 


. ABT. 3s, 
Miss M. Linpsay 33, 


~ 
ad 





NEW INTROITS, 


AVE anes, eames PLENA. Composed by W, STERNDALE 
Baw oe o. oe oa ae .. Price 6d, nett. 

AVE MARIA, GRATIA PLENA. itaasees by Henry 
SMa) oe 


Price 6d, nett. 
The Latin words adapted by C. ‘a Haxorrr. 
London: Lamnorn Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond Street. 
Published This Day, 


A MANUAL OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
BY 
G. W. HAMMOND 
(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music). 
Price 1s, 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamusorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


DLLE. NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 


and French words :— 


1. GIOVINEZZA. (LaJdeunesse) .. ose ane 

2. LE ROSE. (Les Roses) ... ove ove oe 

3, IL BALLO. (Le Bal) a a a a 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














BLUMENTHAL’S eens aeaetiliadaaiadaeee'a 


LA RETRAITE. Marche 
LEOLINE. Transcription . 
RALOUKA,. Marche Turque., ° 
LOIN DE TOI. Mélodie : 
L'APPASSIONATA,  Morceau de concert .. 
OUI OU NON. Mélodie ‘ 7 oe . 
THE MESSAGE, Transcriptio on 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, Transcription 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


“LHOLINE WALTZ,” 
ON SIMS REEVES'S ADMIRED SONG, 
Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“DHSEHSPOTR,’ 
AGITATO. 
Pour le Pianoforte. 
Compose par LUCA FUMAGALLI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS.” 
(Something childish, but very natural.) 
The Poetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Musio by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
By HENRY KOWALSKI. 


EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 
MARCHE HONGROISE. Played by the composer with a saedaaane 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert .. 
L'AVEU. Valse Brillante 
SOUVENIR DE CHAMPIGNY. Valse Brillante" 
ELFRIDE. Polka — ve a Be 
VILLANELLE, Op. 6 ° oo 
LA DANSE DES FARFARDETS - pa ~ oe eo ee 
SOLITUDE. Premier Nocturne eo oe oe ee ne ar 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de a0y As played by the composer., 
DON JUAN, Paraphrase se oe oe oe oe de 
LE ROUET. Caprice imitatif.. ee 
CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo 
LE ROULIS, Crue Maritime 
LA FEE AUX PERLES. Caprice de Genre 
TRIANON. Caprice Menuet . 
MARCHE TURQUE. Caprice” 
LES RAPIDES, Caprice Etude 
MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre 
DANSE DES DRYADES, Caprice ‘Scherzo 
LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte 
GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As di by. the composer with “distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at hisown concert .. ; 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 


POLKA-MAZURKA, 
Pour piano par 
GEORGE LUMBYE 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“DAN ZIAM, 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE. 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. Curisting Nitsson by the 
BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,' 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, composed by H. Eisoldt, is published, price 3s., by 
Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s, 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late Joie), 5, Vigo Street ; eae of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.’S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
cales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of ali Book and Musicsellers, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 


TF ATRAARHAGAANSstAIADAIRAAASe 
@® Mnorcoococcoaancoacooo™ 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The incidents of the last week will not take long to record. There 
was a performance every evening. Don Giovanni was given on M onday, 
and on Tuesday Lucia di Lammermoor. About either and both of these it 
is superfluous to say another word. Nor would it be requisite to 
make any fresh allusion to Rigoletto, which had already been heard 
on more than one occasion during the season, but that it afforded 
Madame Adelina Patti a new part, and earned for her a new and 
brilliant success. No Gildain our experience can be compared with 
hers for dramatic sentiment and truthfulness. To execute the music 
which Verdi has written for this interesting character in greater per- 
fection than that displayed by the late Madame Angiolina Bosio is 
simply impossible; but our opera-going readers need scarcely be reminded 
that Madame Bosio seldom attempted to endow the parts she assumed 
with histrionic significance. She was often, indeed, heard to confess 
that if she endeavoured te act she could not sing—and vice verséd. The 
attributes of that accomplished and elegant songstress were exclusively 
those of the nightingale. Madame Patti, on the contrary, possesses 
the instinct both of acting and singing, and combines the two as if 
they were not separate means of expression, but one. We need only 
point to the interview with Rigoletto at the Court, after the forcible 
abduction of Gilda, in which the shame and despair of the outraged 
girl were never till now so vividly portrayed, and to the famous 
quartet of the last act, rendered doubly striking by eloquent by-play 
and impassioned articulation of the musical phrases. Each produced 
an extraordinary effect, the last—which was unanimously called for 
again and repeated from the sentence, “ Bella figlia,” delivered with 
the utmost fervour by Signor ‘Tamberlik, who on this occasion played 
the Duke — setting the seal upon Madame Patti’s triumph. We 
cannot enter into further details. That Madame Patti would give 
the music of the scene at Rigoletto’s domicile, where Gilda is courted 
by the Duke in disguise, and especially ‘‘ Caro nome,” the tender 
apostrophe to the name of her false lover, as perfectly as it could well 
be given, might have been taken for granted. Signor Graziani’s en- 
gagement having expired, the part of the Jester devolved upon Mr. 
Santley, whose impersonation of the same character last year at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, obtained praises as well merited as they 
were general, All we can say now about his performance is that it 
has even improved, which those who have watched the career of Mr. 
Santley, and know how bent he has ever been on advancing by aid of 
earnest and legitimate application—through which means, and no 
other, he has risen to the distinguished position he occupies—will 
readily believe. Not only the great duet in which Gilda narrates the 
history of her lover to Rigoletto, but the nocturnal interview with 
Sparafucile (Signor Foli), the soliloquy which is its preamble, and 
above all the scene where the miserable Jester alternately bullies and 
implores the courtiers to disclose to him the whereabouts of his 
daughter, are equally signs of the continued progress of our excellent 
English baritone. It was in these that Signor Ronconi used to rivet the 
attention of his audience; and in their dramatic presentment, at least, 

Mr. Santley has, to admirable purpose, made that splendid comedian his 
model, Beyond saying that Signor Tamberlik was compelled to repeat 
the last verse of “ La donne é mobile,” which he gave with wonder- 
ful truth of expression and colouring, that Mdlle. Scalchi was the Mad- 
delena (as before), and that Signor Li Calsi conducted the orchestra, 
there is nothing new to add about this performance of Verdi’s Rigoletto, 
the very best of modern Italian operas. Being “for the benefit of 
Madame Adelina Patti,” the gifted lady received more than ordinary 
tokens of enthusiasm after every scene in which she had to appear. 
On the night following, the Prophéte (conductor, Signor Li Calsi) 
was played for the second time, the part of Jean of Leyden being now 
assumed by Signor Tamberlik, who long ago had proved himself the 
worthiest successor of Signor Mario—the incomparable original when an 
Italian version of Meyerbeer’s work was first produced in London 
(exactly twenty years back). This, too, was announced as a benefit— 
“the benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens,” of whose Fides we have so recently 
spoken that it is needless again to describe it. Although we cannot 
think her wise, its vocal requirements considered, in undertaking such 
a part, more particularly if she contemplates making it a permanent 
addition to her repertory, it is but fair to repeat that her impersonation 
18 at any’ rate a new and convincing proof of her versatility. Of 
course, on such an occasion, the honours of the evening fell chiefly 
to her share ; and the distinction was paid her which is the just due of 
exceptional gifts and invaluable services. She was much applauded 
after “ O Figlio mio,” the pathetic address of Fides to her son, who to 
save her from the tyrant, Oberthal, has sacrificed Bertha, his affianced 
bride. This was never delivered with more genuine and exquisite 
feeling. Not less lively was the satisfaction of the audience with 
Pieta, pieté abbi” (as pathetic in its way), when Fides, dressed as a 


immediately following, in which her associate was Mdlle. Sinico— 
right good in Bertha, as she is in everything she undertakes. After 
the grand scene of the Coronation of the false Prophet, most 
impressively acted both by Fides and Jean, and again at the ter- 
mination of the opera, Mdlle. Tietjens was loudly summoned before 
the foot-lights with Signor Tamberlik, who, in more than one passage, 
and especially ‘“ Re del cielo, e de’ beati,’ which offered full scope to 
his noble phrasing and magnificent powers of declamation, vividly 
brought back the remembrances of the past. The rest was as before. 
On the subsequent evening there was a miscellaneous entertainment 
(conductor, Signor Arditi), consisting of the second act of Martha, 
the Garden-scene from Faust e Margherita, and that of the madness 
and death of Ophelia, sixth, and, as now played in London, final 
tableau of Hamlet —“ for the benefit of Mdlle. Nilsson.” Though 
it was an extra night the house was to all appearances the most 
densely thronged of the season, the attraction being scarcely so 
much the varied programme itself as the extraordinary poverty 
of the lady whose name figured at the head of it. To discuss, at 
this time, the claims of Mdlle. Nilsson to consideration either as the 
adventurous Lady Enrichetta, the pensive Margaret, or the distraught 
Ophelia, would be altogether superfluous. She has imparted to each 
character her own prepossessing individuality, and by her natural, and 
at the same time delicately poetical embodiment of each, has proved to 
conviction that her talent is not limited to any particular sphere. The 
enthusiasm of the house on the occasion under notice was something 
to remember. Without entering into details about Martha, in which 
Madlle. Nilsson’s associates were Mdlle. Grossi (Nancy), Signor Corsi 
(Lionel), and Mr. Santley (Plumkett), or about Faust, where she 
was mated with Mdlle. Scalchi, Signors Corsi and Ragagiolo (re- 
spectively as Siebel, Faust, and Mephistopheles), we may add that 
the enthusiasm culminated with the scene from J/amlet, in which, 
unless an indifferent corps de ballet may be said to have shared the 
honours with her, she stood alone in her glory. In the part of 
Ophelia she has as yet had no competitor, either in Paris or in London ; 
and it is so identified with her personal appearance, her voice, and her 
stage demeanour, each in its way endowed with a peculiar and abiding 
charm, that, for an interval at any rate, there would be small chance ot 
fair appreciation for any one who should attempt it after her. This at 
present, however, is not the question. It merely remains to state that 
at the termination of the scene, during which the whole house re- 
mained as if spell-bound, there was one of those exhibitions to which 
English audiences are rarely moved. Notwithstanding that she had been 
honoured with two “encores” (three, indeed, but that she discreetly 
declined to repeat; the “Jewel” song) and several calls in the 
progress of the evening, she was compelled to come forward no less 
than four different times at the end of Hamlet, carrying away heaps 
of bouquets on each occasion. ; ' 
The opera on Saturday night was the Barbiere di Siviglia (conductor, 
Signor Arditi), with the “Rosina of Rosinas,” in Madame Adelina 
Patti; a genuine Italian Almaviva, pur sang, in Signor Gardoni ; a 
Figaro, a Bartolo, and a Basilio, in Signors Cotogni, Ciampi, and Bot- 
tero; a Bertha, in Mdlle. Bauermeister, &c. ‘The house was crowded 
to the roof. Madame Patti had also her “ovation;” and, considering 
that for seven years and more, she has been the “ bright particular 
star” of the Royal Italian Opera, it would have been singular if she had 
not. ‘he occasion seized upon was the Lesson-scene, in which 
Madame Patti introduced the well-known “Echo” song by Herr 
Eckert, and “Home, sweet Home ”—which last she gave with a 
touching simplicity and sweetness that caused all the showiness of its 
precursor to be forgotten. An inevitable “ encore” was acceded to in 
the most graceful manner; and upon this ensued a throwing of 
bouquets, wreaths, &c., from all parts of the house, accompanied by 
other manifestations, that made calm spectators doubt whether they 
were in sober England. The performance was arrested for several 
minutes while the bouquets were being piled up “ mountain-high” on 
the pianoforte. At the conclusion of the opera, the curtain rose 
again, and the National Anthem was given—Madame Patti declaiming 
the first verse as a solo, with the accent and emphasis of an English- 
woman born, nourished, and brought up. Then, with more enthusiasm 
and more “recalls,” the curtain fell upon the first ‘“ coalition 
season,” which, from all we can guess, is likely henceforth to 
bear that name without any other distinguishing mark to impress it 
upon the memory. To write a “ resumé” would be simply Leg wong vr 
to no purpose the notices that have appeared. Enough that we have ha 
two novelties—Hamlet and Don Bucefalo—the one a success, the other 
a failure ; two conductors—Signors Arditi and Li Calsi (both excellent 
musicians), the one capable, the other comparatively incapable; three 


prima donnas—Malle. Tietjens, Madame Adelina Patti, and Malle. 


Christine Nilsson—each in her way unrivalled; and what ought to 
have been, but somehow was not, a highly efficient working company. 





mendicant, solicits alms of the passers-by, for a mass to be said on 
behalf of her son, boned she supposes dead, and with the long duet 


That the season has been prosperous in a financial sense is, we believe, 
a fact ; and upon this, if upon nothing else in particular, Messrs. Gye and 
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Mapleson may congratulate themselves. There is a talk of a “ for- 
midable opposition” for next year; but it will be time enough to 
discuss that when authentic materials are before us. 


—_no— 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
REMINISCENCES OF SPONTINI.* 
(Continued from page 323.) 


IV. 

The twenty-ninth Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine was to be 
celebrated in Cologne, at Whitsuntide (23rd and 24th May), 1847. 
Three years previously I had myself, as Town Capellmeister, conducted 
the twenty-sixth festival there, and, despite Handel’s Jephtha, Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony, and Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, which last was 
then performed in its entirety for the first time in Germany, despite 
a chorus of four hundred and seventeen persons, and an orchestra of 
one hundred and sixty-seven, it was only by extra musical attractions 
that the committee afterwards succeeded with difficulty in getting over 
their financial difficulties (nomine: deficit), ‘This was occasioned by 
the disturbed state of affairs, and the great amount of political 
excitement which prevented the public from indulging in any 
little additional expense, or quiet enjoyment as they had formerly done. 
«« We will throw in one goblet the names of all Handel’s oratorios, and, 
in another, the numbers of Beethoven’s nine symphonies; a ticket 
will then be drawn out of each goblet ;—and that is our programme, 
a programme which, under all circumstances, will meet with a response, 
and ensure good returns.” Such were the old words in former years, 
and, up to then, they had always been attended with as much luck for 
us, as when, by way of exception, Ries, Klein, Spohr, or Mendelssohn, 
had introduced their own works at Whitsuntide to the public. But 
new sources of attraction were now needed, and when, in January, 
1847, the meetings of the Festival Committee took place, it was the 
general opinion that only something quite special was capable of 
overcoming for the space of one week the political fermentation 
which had already assumed a serious character in the Rhine province. 
But what should these sources of attraction be? First-class solo artists, 
who had not been heard over and over again in Cologne, were scarcely 
to be found, when Mdlle. Lind and Mdme. Viardot had declined to 
sing, while Mdme. Lutzer-Dingelstedt asked terms which were exces- 
sive for Germany, but which she was compelled to ask, unless, for the 
sake of the Musical Festival, she wished to interrupt her triumphal 
and profitable progress through England; of new and effective works 
there was really not one. . and thus it came to pass that a 
proposal was made to bring into the fight as heavy artillery some 
celebrated composer in person. Moreover, as it was plain that two 
celebrated composers would draw more than one, the Committee 
set about thinking how to obtain such a couple of Dioscuri, 
to drive the aristocracy, the democracy, and, if possible, the 
ochlocracy in light swarms to the Gurzenich, At the previous festival, 
George Onslow had come from his estate of Clarmont Ferrand, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and very soon gained the hearts of the Rhenish musical 
amateurs by his amiable manners. He, on his side, was so agreeably 
impressed by the reception, so free from ceremony, and almost cordial, 
with which he met, that he promised the united Committees (of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Diisseldorf) to write a Rhenish Symphony, 
and this he forwarded in the course of the year to our Musical Society 
at Cologne. It contained for its second movement the well-known 
Andantino in E major, two-four time, from his first Sonata for Four 
Hands, The finale represented a storm onthe Rhine, but the whole 
was rather weak, The jolly old gentleman was, however, chosen 
unanimously as one of the two who were to help us through our 
difficulty, and invited to conduct his own Rhenish Symphony. Long 
debates ensued as to whom we should make his fellow-twin. Who 
was it to be? Richard Wagner had, it is true, already written his 
three best works, Der fliegende Hollinder,t 1842; Rienzi, 1843; and 
Tannhauser, 1845; but, as he was was not yet transfigured by the 
rays from the Dresden barricades, people merely looked upon him as 
a bold poacher upon the domain of the dramatic muse; my dear 
pupil, Robert Schumann, then at the height of his artistic career, 
was known to be so incompetent a conductor, that he was entirely 
out of the question, and another German composer was not declared 
the greatest man of his time by Professor Bischoff (now dead) until 
twenty years later, and could not, therefore, be at that period taken 
into consideration. As for the other celebrities in Germany, they 
struck us as being either used up for Cologne, or not celebrated enough 


to fill the treasurer’s money-bags, the more so because we could not 
help confessing to ourselves that Onslow was really calculated to please 
only the more refined musical connoisseurs and not the general public. 
It was thus evident that my strong wish once more to greet Spontini 
after the lapse of fifteen years, in a different position, and at a riper 
age, might easily be gratified. On my making a proposal to that effect, 
there was not the slightest opposition, for nobody denied that the 
appearance of so distinguished a man, who, moreover, on account of 
his hard fate, could not fail to _ doubly interesting, would 
excite general curiosity. But doubts now arose: as to how the 
composer was to be introduced at a Whitsuntide festival above all 
others. There were no Symphonies, no Sacred Cantatas, not even 
any Oratorios of his; we were thus compelled to fall back upon grand 
opera, and this might strike some as a rather hazardous course. There 
is a German proverb which usually runs thus: “In der Noth lernt 
man beten,” but, on the present occasion, the version we adopted was 
‘“‘ In der Noth verlernt man beten,”* and I think that we committed no 
sin against the sacred spirit of art, when we selected the second act of 


On this understanding, an invitation was despatched to Paris. 

But now began the bother. Itis true that Spontini did not delay 
writing to accept the invitation, but he was not contented with merely 
one act from Olympia ; he wanted the overture, and, from the first and 
the third act, certain particular numbers which he mentioned ; in fact, 
all except the ballet music. Of course, this was out of the question, 
unless, indeed, we had scratched Handel, Weber, Mendelssohn and 
Ouslow from the programme. While the Committee were about 
writing to concede the performance of the overture previous to 
the second act, a second letter arrived from him, expressing a wish 
that his Majesty the King should be invited to attend the Festival and 
should be received with the national song, “ Borussia,” and the 
“Triumphal March.” ‘The poor Committee cast about for the mildest 
possible terms in which to couch two refusals at the same time; 
for, if it was impossible to eonsult the wishes of one composer 
alone, however celebrated, to the exclusion of those of every- 
one else, it appeared even more impossible, under the circum- 
stances of the period, to invite Friedrich Wilhelm IV. to make 
a pleasure trip of this kind to the Rhine. But Spontini gave 
the gentlemen of the Committee no time for reflection. Imme- 
diately afterwards, they received a third letter, in which the celebrated 
composer represented himself as having once been the sole mediator 
between the Crown of Prussia and the Papal See. In proof of this, he 
quoted : “‘ under the seak de U’honneur et du silence” (and there were seven- 
teen members of the Committee !) the first half of a Latin communication 
which, he stated, he had forwarded to the Pope at the time of the 
archiepiscopal difficulty at Cologne, and, for this reason, he said that it 
would not be out of place to salute the King with, also, the ‘‘ Domine, 
salvum fac Regem,” which he (Spontini) had composed, in 1840, to 
commemorate the reconciliation between State and Church. The answer 
said shortly and concisely that “ it was unfortunately too late to change 
the programme any more, and that, also, it was impossible to have so 
many orchestral parts copied in a few weeks. With regard, however, 
to the proposed invitation to His Majesty, the latter’s presence in 
Cologne was prevented, as a matter of course, by the meetings of the 
Landtag being held at the period in question at Berlin.” Spontini now 
wrote, by return of post, telling us, to our great astonishment, that 
immediately he received our first invitation, he had already begged the 
King graciously to honour the Festival with his presence. We now 
resolved not to answer officially any more, but, seizing as a pretext 
an expression of Spontini’s very flattering to me, in one of his 
former letters,t the Committee commissioned me to inform him 
as minutely as possible of all the fine things in store, so that he 
might leave everything else in the lurch for the twenty double 
basses who had already written in—The next letter from Paris, in 
reply to my detailed account, of the 28th April, was dated the 1st 
May, and signed : “ Votre servante, C. Spontini, Comtesse de St. Andrea.” 
The lady informed me in it that her husband had been obliged to go 
to the Tuileries, with the “ Institut” to congratulate the King, Louis 
Philippe, on his birthday, but that, in order not to lose a moment, he 
had charged her to beg that the Committee would procure from Berlin 
the manuscript score of Olympia, “la seule absolument exacte,” as he 
could not conduct from printed music; also the National Song and 
the Triumphal March, His wife had thus to revive a subject already 
decided ; but we could not pay any more attention toit. Throughout 





* “In our necessity we learn to pray,” equivalent to the English : 





* From the Berliner Neue Musikzeitung. 

t Der fliegende Hollander was first produced by Spohr, in Cassel; he was 
followed (22nd May 1843) by the Riga Opera, under my direction, as the 
second German theatre which voluntarily assisted Wagner to make his way. 


“Necessity teaches many things,” or “A drowning man catches at a straw. 
The English of the German proverb, as amended by Herr Dorn, is: “ In our 
necessity we forget how to pray.” 

t ‘‘ Monsieur D., bien initié dans ma maniére particuliére de traiter e de 





diriger les grandes masses must score the Domine, saluum fac Regem.” 


Olympia as the principal piece of the programme on the second day. 
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the whole transaction, however, we perceived what importance 
Spontini attached to again meeting the monarch he had offended, and, 
in my concluding article, I will return to the subject.—On the 11th 
May he wrote to me himself, asking whether the Committee had 
issued invitations to any writers, ‘so as to give Europe an account of 
the Cologne Festival.” He begged such an invitation might be 
addressed to “Vexcellentissime Mr. Gathy,” Paris, a gentleman who 
would come with pleasure, if he were previously eure “de trouver la 
bas un lit et un trou.” Heannounced his own arrival for the 18th May, 
and said that he should like to have, on the same day, “ si je ne serais 
pas brisé du voyage,” @ pianoforte rehearsal with the solo singers. Four 
hours later, I received from Mdme. Spontini a letter, bearing the same 
date, in which she thankfully declined the lodgings offered her husband 
by Herr D., the Commerzienrath, in his house, because not only she 
herself, as was always the case, would accompany her husband on the 
journey, but, also, her brother, Erard, with his wife, cousin, and two 
servants. At the same time, she begged me to engage for the family 
fitting apartments in a first-class hotel, looking upon the beautiful 
Rhine, ‘chose @ laquelle nous tenons beaucoup.” She says, too, further 
on: “Mr. Sp. tient absolument a@ la vue du Rhin.” Every wish was 
carried out; the score and the orchestral parts were sent for from 
Berlin; the Xenophon in Paris was invited; and the lodgings in 
Cologne were engaged in advance. 


(To be continued.) 
ave 
ACTING AND SINGERS. 
I.—“ Hearinas,” 


Oh! the acting of singers, I mean their acting in life, or, rather, 
that in which life forces thein to indulge beyond the limits of, but in 
relation to, the characters they undertake on the stage; a style of 
acting a thousand times more comic than the Roman comigque itself, but, 
on the other hand, very frequently as restless and as heart-breaking as 
the most restless, the most heart-breaking, and the saddest drama 
ever written—such is the sort of acting with which I would render my 
readers acquainted, and I will begin by the system of “ hearing 
voices,” which is not the least comical, or, at the same time, the least 
deplorable part of it. Dr. Aldo is not very tender-hearted ; but was 
he right when, in his Petit Dictionnaire critique de Musique moderne, he 
defined the word “ audition” (the act of hearing anyone) as “a 
deceptive little ceremony, in which managers make artists sing whom 
they do not wish to hear.” 1 think myself that the Doctor has 
exaggerated a little and put too much black in his picture. A great 
many facts, however, and facts, too, which will leave their mark 
in history, may be cited to corroborate most cruelly what he says. 
I will mention only one-—The late Léon Pillet reigned at the Paris 
Operahouse. But as France was then in the midst of a constitutional 


with his own intentions to putting up with their exacting demands, 
more or less unreasonable and absurd — can we blame him 
—would not, in the matter of his Propheéte, 8 under the 
caudine forks of this prima donna so marvellously assoluta. 
Ile was then making his preparations for the production of 
the above piece with all the scrupulous diplomacy which consti- 
tuted one of his finest qualities. He looked about everywhere 
for artists, and, at length, found a fair young singer, for whom 
he requested a hearing (‘‘audition”) from the sublime monarch of the 
Grand Opera. Of course, his request was granted. Precisely to a 
moment, the composer of the Huguenots, who was punctuality incarnate, 
appeared at the hour appointed for the interesting trial, on the immense 
stage, arm in arm with the young singer in question. Not content with 
accompanying her as a gentleman and a chaperon, he determined to 
accompany her on the piano also, to mark more strongly the high esteem 
in which he held her talent, and the sanguine hopes he entertained of 
her future career. He could see no one in the front of the house; 
but then it was very dark. A kind of usher told him that he 
might begin. He did so, and the young singer exerted herself 
to the utmost of her power to satisfy the exigencies of her 
position ; but all her efforts were in vain; no one gave the slightest 
sign of life. Never was the sacramental notice uttered by the President 
ina French court of justice—‘ All manifestations of approbation or 
disapprobation are prohibited ”—more religiously observed. When all 
Was over, there was still the same silence, the same solitude. Meyerbeer 
and the fair young singer waited a few minutes in a state of profound 








astonishment. Then, finding that, like Sister Anne, they saw nobody 
coming, they went away exceedingly abashed, arm-in-arm, Meyerbeer 
carrying very gallantly the roll of music belonging to the young lady , 
and the latter swearing by all the divinities of the Scandinavian myth- 
ology that never in her life would she sing a single note in a country 
where artists were treated with such an amiable absence of ceremony ; 
= oath she kept only too well, to the great loss of the French 
public. 

But what was the sublime manager doing, while the fair young 
singer, so ceremoniously accompanied by Meyerbeer, was displaying 
all the treasures of her throat, and all the fascinations of her talent? 
What was he doing, eh? We have at last succeeded in finding out, 
though only after long and laborious research. He was presiding over 
a council of lamp-men, met to discuss the grave question whether they 
should have six lamps at the third wing on the prompt side, and nine 
at the fourth on the off-prompt side, in a scene which they expected 
would produce a very great effect. The consequence was that Meyer- 
beer kept back his Prophéte till 1849, while the young singer com- 
pleted her career without ever visiting France. But pray excuse my 
foolish want of thought. I have not told you the name of this young 
singer, whom the manager had granted what was, derisively, no doubt, 
designated a hearing. Her name was Jenny Linp. 

If Jenny Lind, accompanied and patronized by Meyerbeer, met with 
such a reception, we ask, in consternation, what kind of treatment was 
reserved at the hearings, as they are called, of an infinite number of 
poor devils, and young devilesses, who, we may fairly suppose, were 
not Jenny Linds, and who were not recommended and supported by 
the great potentates of art. The reply to this question is not very 
consoling and encouraging, if we are to believe evidence as copious as 
it is unanimous. I can perceive that somewhat harsh individual, Dr. 
Aldo, strutting about, all jubilant, and unable to contain his excessive 
delight. He fancies I am going to say that he is perfectly in-the right, 
and that, since the beginning of the world, there was never a hearing 
granted except for the purpose of imparting an appearance of equity, 
and a sort of judicial form to the determination of their majesties, the 
autocrats of our lyric theatres, not to accept a candidate for their 
favour. But I shall not say anything of the kind, even though the 
vindictive Doctor should on that account discharge at me some 
excessively sharp epigrams, in the second edition of his Dictionary, if 
there ever is a second edition. I acknowledge, on the contrary, that 
these hearings have been attended with very favourable results for the 
artists who indulged in such a charming style of amusement :— 

1. When the managers had perfectly made up their minds beforehand to 
engage them, 

2. When some irresistible influence happened to compel the managers to 
take into account the talent, such as it might be, displayed at the hearings. 

3. And, lastly, when, after the interesting ceremony, a regular member of 
the company suddenly failed, and it was necessary to find a substitute at 
once, so as not to interrupt the run of a piece. J 

Some ill-natured persons will, perhaps, maintain—they are quite 
capable of doing so—that, in all such cases, the ceremony of the hearing 
had not the slightest influence on the result, and that the fact of the 
managers having already made up their minds; the pressure of irresis- 
tible influences; and the necessity of at once filling up a vacancy in the 
company, so as not to interrupt a run, would have brought about the 
engagement of the artists without going through the process of trials 
to which managers attach no importance, even if, by a miracle, they 
happen to attend them. But we must never believe ill natured persons, 

1 have still to supply a detailed account of the ceremonial observed 
at the Acarings, and of the curious scenes to which they give rise. This 
I reserve for a future time. A.LExIs AZEVEDO. 


— 


A Monsieur le Rédacteur en chef du “ Musical World.” 


Monsieur le Rédacteur,— Voulez-vous me permettre d’avoir recours 
ala publicité de votre journal pour remercier le public de Londres ? 
Les marques de sympathie qu’il a daigné me prodiguer a l'occasion de 
Yaccident dont j'ai failli étre victime, m’ont bien vivement touché, 
et je croirais manquer & tous mes devoirs d’artiste si je ne lui adressais, 
par l’entremise de la presse, toujours si bienveillante pour moi, 
l'expression de ma sinctre et profonde reconnaissance. Veuillez 
agréer, Monsieur le Rédacteur, l’assurance de ma considération la plus 
distinguée. 


Londres, 22 Julliet. ScHNEIDER, 








Mrs. Partincon says she cannot think Mr. Gladstone was polite in 
calling the Irish Bishops panthers, out of some Latin book. If he had 
said leopards, when he was making them change their spots, and go 
from one spot to another, the delusion might have been clearer. But 
she disapproves of the whole scream of sectarianizing the surplice, 
which ought not to be on a lay figure.—Punch. 
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CHORAL FESTIVALS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
(From the Choir and Musical Record.”) 


Recent events have not unnaturally tended to draw public attention to the 
office of the critic, and the limits which should be placed upon his work. 
That there are bounds beyond which he ought not to pass no right-minded man 
can have the slightest doubt, and especially does he disgrace his profession 
when he drags aside the veil which is always allowed to rest upon the private 
life of public men for no other purpose than to gratify some personal pique or 
malignant hate. But while such eases as that brought to light by the recent 
scandal in connection with the Queen’s Messenger are almost enough to 
disgust men with criticism in any form, and while such articles as have 
recently disgraced some of our penny ecclesiastical contemporaries are equally 
deserving of reprobation, it will, we think, be generally admitted that English 
critics are, as a body, remarkably free from the vicious tendencies which have 
served to bring well-deserved contempt upon the papers alluded to. In every 
journal designed to influence the minds of men of character and education, an 
effort is made to combine fairness with freedom in all critical articles, and 
therefore it is that the elevation of the “ good and true ” is assisted rather than 
retarded by such essays. Criticism, in fact, furnishes the only means of 
testing the value of the productions of the present day, either in art or 
literature ; and the few instances in which it is abused serve as the ignominious 
exceptions to prove that, as a rule, it is honourably conducted. Admitting, 
then, that the office and work of the critic, as far as general questions are 
concerned, exercise a wholesome effect, the consideration arises which was 
suggested last week by the Bishop of Derry in his sermon at the Choral 
Festival in St. Alban’s Abbey :—whether the church door ought to be barred 
against the critic; whether, in point of fact, we are to accept it as an axiom that 
such matters as the style of music used in our services, or the manner in which 
it is performed, ought to be exempt from remark in the public press. From 
the allusion made to his Lordship’s sermon in the John Bull we gather that 
the Bishop read extracts from two notices of choral festivals, in which 
exception had been taken to a recent service at St. Paul’s as “ ineffective,” and 
the pointing of the Psalms had been described as “ simply horrible’—after 
which Dr. Alexander proceeded to warn his hearers against the danger of 
thinking only of musical success and of becoming mere formalists in their 
worship. Now, assuming that his Lordship has been rightly understood, we 
imagine that he has given vent to what is a very common feeling, especially in 
the minds of the clergy, that the proceedings of the officiating ministers, and 
the practices adopted in their churches, ought to be regarded as altogether 
beyond criticism. This view of the matter we believe to be founded on a 
serious misconception, and to be calculated greatly to retard the progress which 
such gatherings as these festivals are intended to promote. 

In the first place, every church is a place for the public worship of God, 
and the clergy are the recognized conductors of that worship. Whether we 
take the high or the low view of their functions, as ordained priests and deacons, 
on one point all are agreed: that they have a definite duty to perform, with a 
code of rules to guide them, and, therefore, in their public and official capacity, 
we fail to see any reason why they should be exempt from criticism. Extrava- 
gances of dress, manner, or language, are alike fair snbjects for remark; and 
we know of no reason why, when every other public man is liable to praise or 
blame, according to the way in which he does his work, the clergy alone should 
escape what is often productive of the very greatest benefit. No men are more 
likely to be overrated by those among their friends who venture to speak to 
them as to their manners and customs; and, therefore, we hold that a 
little more sound criticism by competent writers would be of great service. 
But when we turn to the inferior ministers of the sanctuary, and the musical 

portion of the service, the desirability of, and in the case of festivals, the 
necessity for such discipline is still more patent. Our services, as a rule, are 
fashioned according to the predilections of the clergy. If they prefer the 
parson and clerk duet, in all probability it will be maintained; while, if they 
have no objection to the choral service, it will speedily make its way. Prac- 
tically, whatever may be said theoretically, the people follow the clerical lead— 
cither from ignorance, or from the desire to avoid an unpleasant collision. 
This being the case, we believe that a little wholesome truth, a more frequent 
holding up of the mirror, would be advantageous, and would result in decided 
inprovements. 

At choral festivals the office of the critic is still more obviously needful. If 
these meetings are not designed to lead parish choirs towards an improved 
method of rendering the services in their own churches, to what good result can 
they possibly tend? The bare fact that a large number of people obtain 
musical instruction, is good in itself ; but unless something higher is aimed at, 
choral unions would, we think, altogether miss their mark. _ If, then, every 
year, some improvement may be, and ought to be looked for, how is it to be 
discovered without the aid of the critic? Friends, cleric and lay, may naturally 
be expected to regard complacently a result which they have taken such pains 
to bring about, while they are not likely to fall out with the selection of music 
made by themselves or some one in the neighbourhood. The critic, on the 
other hand, if he be fit for his work, readily sees the faults, both in the music 
and its execution, and if he be a reliable man, his words, either of approval or 
censure, can hardly fail to be beneficial. Why they should tend to encourage 
the idea that the service is a mere performance, we cannot see; for, if true, they 





are more likely to teach a lesson of humility than one of vain glory. Of the 
importance of a little plain speaking as regards the music books, again, there 
can be no question. It not unfrequently happens that men with strong 
tendencies in certain directions—the antique, the frivolous, or still worse, the 
love of native and original compositions—may be invited to perform the duty of 
selecting the chants, hymn tunes, and anthems; and we know of no better 
correlative for the evils to which such a very natural course may lead than the 
certainty that the critic's eye will spy out the imperfections or the preponder- 
ance of editorial compositions. Unless some such means of testing progress 
were adopted, these festivals would do more harm than good ; and although in 
this, as in every other branch of criticism, there may be those who abuse the 
trust reposed in them, we think, if the Bishop will reconsider the matter, he 
will see that critics, if evils they be, are necessary evils. Against a careless 
or prejudiced way of dealing with sacred things, we are always ready to protest ; 
but, at the same time, we do not hesitate to put in a plea against the slightest 
attempt to establish the theory that the Critic in Church is out of his proper 
sphere. 
—— — 
THE BOSTON FESTIVAL ‘‘ IMPROVED.” 

The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, having been wrought 
up by the Peace Festival at Boston, returned to tell his people on the 
Sabbath what he heard and saw, as follows :— 

“Last Thursday I witnessed and heard that which I shall not forget to 
my dying day. As though some magician’s wand had waved, suddenly there 
arose at Boston a structure which was to eclipse, in its sublime uses, all the 
structures ever lifted save the Temple of God on Mount Moriah. For many 
days, the rail trains from all quarters had poured in a population such as 
never before had crowded any American city. The multitudes that acclaimed 
at the feet of Kossuth on the proud day that the Hungarian went up Broad- 
way, and the throngs that poured into our city when the Atlantic Cable was 
laid, and in long procession and under pyrotechnic display greeted the pro- 
jector of that great enterprise, were small compared with the multitudes who 


last week crowded around and in the Coliseum. From Tuesday the tide of 


enthusiasm arose, till on Thursday the scene was stupendous beyond all that 
human imagination hath conceived. Innumerable American flags shook down 
their light upon the assemblage. The eye swept round till it was painful any 
longer to look upon the fifty thousand immortals that crowded the place. 
Some said the building would give way under the tremendous pressure, but 
God would not let it give way. It was no Dagon temple but a structure 
dedicated by prayer, and sanctified by the shout of a free people. They had 
come up from all the land, the men and women of song, to wreathe their 
voices in the great harmony, and Chicago, and Cincinnati, and San Francisco 
joined New York, and Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, and Boston, in the magni- 
ficent choruses. When ‘Luther's Judgment Hymn’ was taken up by one 
thousand musical instruments and ten thousand voices, the great organ mar- 
shalling the harmonies, it seemed as if the day for which all other days were 
made had come, and opening earthquake and parting heavens, and rising dead 
were making overwhelming utterance. So complete was the accord that: it 
seemed as if one violinist had twisted into his instrument all the strings of all 
the violins, and then swept them, and as if all the cymbals that were ever 
struck since Miriam sounded her triumph at the Red Sea were clapped by two 
hands, and as if all the rousing strains of all trumpets and clarionets were 
breathing through one instrument. Sopranos and tenors, altos and basses 
mingled, wrestling, wreathing, soaring, sinking, till every depth of emotion was 
sounded, and every height of inspiration touched ; and the great surges of 
music broke on the shore of the soul in crystal and pearl and amethyst of 
sound. It seemed as if all lullabies, and requiems, and warbles, and sonnets, 
and serenades, and overtures, and orations, that had been wandering through 
the ages had at last found their heaven, clasping their hands together in one 
grand march, to which an unconsecrated ear was not fit to listen. Some 
wept ; some shouted ; some clapped their hands; and yet the tide continued 
to rise till in the ‘Overture ‘T'riumphale’ what, with the intertwisting of 
most delicate and exquisite symphonies, the coming together of the voices 
of the best, musical societies of the land, and the rousing of all the instruments 
to ecstasy of sweetness and power, and the booming of the guns, their iron 
pulses throbbing with joy, and the chime of the bells, and the springing to 
their feet of fifty thousand enchanted people, shouting ‘Huzza! Huzza! 
Huzza!’—it was an occasion to be talked of and written about for all time. 
And yet even that was nothing compared with the multitude and splendour of 
the assemblage of the Redeemed, when they come from the north, and the 
south, and the east, and the west, and sit down at the great Peace Jubilee of 
Heaven, and ten million times ten million trumpeters shall lift their trumpets, 
and ten million times ten million harpers shall strike their harps, and all the 
hosts of God stretching off on seas of glass, and reaching up on everlasting 
hills, shall take up the anthem, chorus of children, chorus of martyrs, chorus 
of oceans, chorus of stars, while the Archangel, in the might and splendour of 
Eternity, standing before the great multitude, shall beat time with his sceptre. 
Ear hath not heard the things that God hath prepared for those that love 
him.” 


Scuteusineen.—Herr Loewe’s Johannes Huss has been performed here 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Just now so excellent a public concert as that given the other after- 
noon, in the Hanover Square Rooms, by the Royal Academy of Music, 
is of more than ordinary importance. It was precisely what, time 
out of mind, we have argued that an Academy concert should invariably 
be, one calculated to show what progress the students are making, what 
talent is to be found among them, and how that talent is being fostered 
by those upon whom the task devolves—we mean, of course, the 
accredited professors in the various branches of the musical art which 
the Academy pretends to teach. Regarded from this point of view, 
the public concert under notice was to the fullest extent gratifying. It 
established beyond dispute, not only that talent exists, but that it is for 
the most part wisely directed. No well-wisher of a seminary which, 
instituted in 1822, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1830, has with 
frequent changes of fortune managed to exist for very nigh half a 
century, can feel otherwise than gratified in learning that it never was 
in a fairer way than now of proving its utility. 

That the art of music in this country owes a great deal to the Royal 
Academy—the faults and shortcomings which have marked its history 
borne in mind—is unquestionable; and those who believe that if put 
to its legitimate uses music is a benefit to the community, as one of the 
legitimate elements of civilization, will be pleased to know that the 
old establishment in Hanover Square is once again on the road to 
prosperity. But without further preliminary, we submit the pro- 
gramme of Saturday’s concert, as an example that should guide all 
future endeavours in the same direction :— 


Part I,—First Movement from Symphony (in D minor), MS.—Wingham 
(student) ; Quartet, MS., unaccompanied, ‘‘ Wake, dearest love,” Richards— 
Misses Goode and Greenaway, Messrs. Shakespeare and Parry ; Song, ‘‘ Know’st 
thou the Land,” Beethoven—Miss Lanham (accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Miss Townshend); First and Last Movements from Concerto (in C minor) for 
two pianofortes, Bach—Miss Field and Miss Salmon ; Aria, “ Ah, quel Giorno” 
(Semiramide), Rossini—Miss Marion Severn ; First Movement from Concerto 
(in B flat), pianoforte, Dussek—Miss Waite; Recit. ed Aria, “Ah! se tu 
dormi ’vegliati” (Giulietta e Romeo), Vaccaj—Miss R. Jewell (Westmorland 
Scholar) ; Harp Obbligato, Mr. John Cheshire ; Motet, MS., Alwyn (Student) ; 
Quartet, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ”—Miss Ferrari, 
Miss R. Jewell, Mr. Shakespeare (Second Study), and Mr. Parry (Second 
Study); Double Chorus (eight parts), ‘‘ Hosanna in the highest.” 

Pant II,—First movement, from MS. Concerto, pianoforte (in C major), 
Shakespeare (Student )—Mr. Shakespeare; Aria, ‘ Bel Raggio” (Semiramide), 
Rossini—Miss Ferrari; Part Song, MS., “ Scattered Flowers ”—Shepherd 
(Student) ; First Movement from Concerto (in A minor), pianoforte, Schumann 
—Miss Linda Seates (Scholar); Song and Chorus (Christmas cantata), G. A. 
Macfarren—Miss Christian (Potter Exhibitioner) ; Pezzi di Bravura (No. 2, 
in D flat, No. 1, in E), pianoforte, Potter—Miss Vokins (Scholar); Trio, 
“Night’s Ling’ring Shades ” (Azor and Zemira), Spohr—Miss Ferrari, Miss 
R. Jewell, and Miss Severn; Chorus, MS., “ Praise the Lord” (Song of 
Thanksgiving), Brion (Student) ; the National Anthem. 


We may state at once that the chorus, selected chiefly we believe 
from pupils of the Academy, was highly efficient, and that the orchestra, 
led by Messrs. B, Blagrove and H. Weist Hill, both old and distin- 
guished Academicians—and directed by Mr. W. G, Cusins, the able 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts—was in all respects excellent. 
It will be seen how careful those who drew up the programme must have 
been to afford all possible opportunities for exhibiting the capabilities of 
students respectively as composers, instrumental performers, and singers. 
And we may add, without the slightest hesitation, that the result was 
in every way satisfactory. Mr. Wingham will, doubtless oY he has not 
done #0 already), speedily terminate his symphony, and give us an 
opportunity of judging it as a whole. Mr. Richards must go on writing 
part songs, accompanied or unaccompanied, as the fit may take him ; 
and the more of Beethoven which iiss Lanham studies the better. 
We were much pleased with the precision and unflagging vivacity with 
which (accompanied by the orchestra) Misses Field and Salmon, both 
very promising performers, played the movements from Bach’s con- 
certo (the one introduced in the spring by Madame Schumann and Mr. 
Hallé at the Monday Popular Concerts, and also by Herr and Madame 
Jaell at Dr. Wylde’s New Philharmonic). Of the voice and ability of 
Miss Marion Severn we had, not long since, occasion to speak favourably, 
in a notice of one of the Crystal Palace Concerts. The air from 
Semiramide is a trying one, but the young lady came successfully forth 
from the ordeal. “The first ‘ sensation” was created by Miss Waite, in 
the opening movement of Dussek’s genial and melodious concerto, exe- 
cuted from first to last with wonderful spirit, and received with applause 
that should, and no doubt will, encourage its recipient to persevere. Such 
vigour in so young a player is rare. The rest willcomein time. Miss 
Rebecca Jewell also made a very strong impression in the once famous 
contralto air from the Romeo of Vaccaj (an air from which evidently M. 
Counod took no hint). The Motet of Mr. Alwyn shows an aptitude 
for composition from which we have a right to expect something more 


than ordinary. In the quartet we were occasionally reminded of the 
quartet in Fidelio (Act 1); but in the double chorus, ‘ Hosanna,” we 
were simply impressed with the indisputable cleverness exhibited by 
the composer, who evoked, and deservedly, the second “ sensation” of 
the morning. 

Scarcely ha entitled to praise, in its way, was the movement from a 
pianoforte concerto, in C, by Mr. Shakespeare, one of the most promis- 
ing students in the Academy—a movement, which, despite occasional 
and very natural reminiscences of Sterndale Bennett, to whom every 
young academician has good right to look as to an example, could not 
fail to strike by its brilliancy and its boldness, as well as by the origin- 
ality and skill displayed in many parts of the orchestral accompani- 
ments. Mr. Shakespeare’s playing was not so satisfactory as his 
composition ; it was too uniformly loud and wanting in precise accentu- 
ation. His success, however, was complete, and he retired amid 
general and well-merited applause. Miss Sophie Ferrari, in the trying 
air from Semiramide, showed incontestable ability, combined with a 
voice remarkable alike for sweetness and flexibility, a style unaffected 
and pure, and other qualities which justify a belief that she may have 
an enviable future in store. Mr. Shepherd’s part-song, ‘‘ Scattered 
flowers,” is pretty, flowing, and well-written; but, to judge from its 
concluding sentence, we should imagine that he must have been in 
some degree influenced by a certain part-song of Mendelssohn's 
(another good model, by the way). 

We can hardly speak of Miss Linda Scates as of a pupil. Though 
young, she is apparently a mistress of the instrument she professes. 
Her performance of the first movement of Schumann’s very difficult 
and not always very grateful pianoforte concerto was the feature of 
the concert. With regard to mechanism it was little short of perfect; 
with regard to style it was almost beyond criticism; and with regard 
to expression it wanted that alone which years and experience 
can bring. In fine, Miss Scates is a credit to the institution, and no 
wonder she was enthusiastically applauded. The fine scene from Mr. 
Macfarren’s Christmas was extremely well done; and Miss Christian, 
who sings much more like a professor than like a mere student, gave 
the solo parts as admirably as the composer himself could have desired, 
Here, again, was a performance in the highest degree creditable to the 
Academy and its teachers. The two vigorous and masterly Dezsi di 
Bravura of Mr. Cipriani Potter were capitally played (the first espe- 
cially) by Miss Vokins, one of the best pianists now in the Academy ; 
Spohr's once so popular trio was very well sung; and the sacred 
chorus of Mr. Brion is decidedly clever. 

From what we have said we trust that the encouraging sentences in 
the preamble to this notice will not be considered altogether un- 
warranted. ‘The more of such concerts the better. In conclusion, we 
append a catalogue of the names of those who received prizes, &., 
accompanied in each instance by a few gracious words from Mrs. 


‘Gladstone :— 


Silver Medals.—Miss Severn, Miss Linda Scates, and Mr. Alwyn. 

Bronze Medals.—Miss Lanham, Miss Field, Miss Waite, Mr. Wingham, and 
Mr. Richards. 

Prizes of Books —Miss Christian, Miss Salmon, Miss Mary Taylor, Miss 
Vokins, Miss Newman, Misses Sophie and Jessie Ferrari, Miss Pocklington j 
Mr. Parry, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Beardwell. 

Letters of commendation to those who have already received medals.—Miss 
Rebeccca Jewell, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Kemp. 

The distribution took place between the two parts of the concert, 
Professor W.Sterndale Bennett reading aloud, to Mrs. Gladstone, from a 
prepared list, the names of the favoured students, and the prizes 
allotted to them. The next session commences in September. 

To the Editor of the “ Chotr.” 

Sir,—Among the numerous communications which found their way into 
the Times, during the discussion of the vexed question of Musical Pitch, was 
one from the Hon. Seymour Egerton, whose name is so well known in connection 
with the amateur musical associations of this country. After dealing with the 
various pros and cons in the matter of the proposed change, Mr. Egerton 
concluded by holding out a hope that he would be able to give a practical 
bearing to the hitherto fruitless discussions, by initiating an organized move- 
ment which would result in the adoption by musicians in England of the nor- 
mal diapason. From that day to this I have anxiously watched in vain for 
the outline of this scheme in the columns of the leading journal, and as I, in 
common with many others among your readers, held that it is a ‘‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” I venture to ask whether Mr. Egerton has made any 
progress towards fulfilling his promise? In other countries—in Italy and 
America for instance—we hear of definite movements under proper authorities 
towards this desirable end ; but in England, as usual, we are still behind the 
rest of the world. Hoping that these few lines may be the means of eliciting 
some information from Mr. Egerton, or others qualified to give it, I an, Sir, 
your obedient servant, CoyDUCTOR. 





21st July, 1869. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 25th July, the wife of Sianor BevieNnant of a son. 

On the 14th July, at Grove House, St. John’s Wood, the wife of 
Tuomas Bay.is, Esq. (Laura Baxter), of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

On the 10th July, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, London, by the 
Rev. A. 8. Young, M.A., Mr. Horron C. A.uison, only son of Mr, F. 
Allisun, of Milton House, London, W., to Aimer, eldest daughter of 
Mr. D. Cumberland, of Houghton House, Ealing, Middlesex. 

DEATH. 

At Margate, on the 24th inst., Mr. R. Bripawarrer of No. 14, The 
Cloisters, Windsor Castle, and formerly Lay Vicar of York and 
Canterbury Cathedrals, in his 56th year. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avausrus Sara.—' Semper et infirmi est animi exiguigue voluptas 
ultio ——.”—(Juv. xiii. 190.) a.p. 1858. (“ Perfunctory.” Ha, ha!) 
“When Jesus came to Jairus’ house, 
To heal the maid that dead did lie, 
Ile turned the minstrels out of doors, 
With all the rascal company.” —Old Ballad. 
By 17, Hevry VIII. cap. 19, all minstrels and musicians, “‘ not being 
servants to some person of honour,” were classed with and subjected to 
the same penalties as rogues, vagabonds, and valiant beggars. Yet, at 
o same time, Charles V. was picking up the pencil of the painter 
‘itian. 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Augustus Sala had known the last of the Roman 
poets better, he would have quoted him thus :— 
“A quippe minuti, 
Semper et infirmi ést animi exiguique voluptas Ultio.” 








NOTICE. 
It is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent not later 
than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion in the 
current number. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorRLD is at Messrs. 
- Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
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“ As when some notable performer, not having yet arrived behind 
the scenes, or having to change his dress, or not having yet quite 
recovered an unlucky extra tumbler of exciting fluids,—and the 
green curtain has therefore unduly delayed its ascent—you perceive 
that the THoRouUGH-Bass in the orchestra charitably devotes himself 
to a prelude of astonishing prolizity, calling in ** Lodoiska” or 
** Der Freischiitz ” to beguile the time, and allow the procrastinating 
histrion leisure sufficient to draw on his flesh-coloured pantaloons, 
and give himself the proper complexion for a Corivlanus or a 
Macheth—even so, had Sir Sedley made that long speech requiring no 
rejoinder, till he saw the time had arrived when he could artfully 
close with the flourish of a final interrogative, in order to give poor 
Pisistratus Caxton all preparation to compose himself and step for- 
ward. There is certainly something of exquisite kindness and 
thoughtful benevolence, in that rarest of gifts—fine breeding.” 


Thus writes Pisistratus Caxton, Esq.—-in chap. 5, Book IL., 
of the ‘‘ Family Picture,” bearing his family name, and probably, 
notwithstanding some fine passages here and there, about as dry a 
compilation as would have proved the Magnum Opus of his moon- 





struck sire, which Uncle Jack had the malicious intention, of 
giving to the world, through the instrumentality of the “ Great 
Anti-Bookseller Publishing Society.” 

If, in The History of Human Error, the elder Caxton failed to 
devote a chapter to the perverse blindness of some lettered men 
with regard to the art of music, and to the readiness with which, 
nevertheless, they occasionally speak of it, the Magnum Opus 
would be an imperfect monument of that respectable gentleman’s 
laborious dulness. Had Pisistratus Caxton, Esq., alluded to 
painting, sculpture, or any other art, except music, in terms so 
absurd, he would at once have been set down as an impostor. 
Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated review of Hours of Idleness, 
justly rated the young and noble author for confounding a 
musical instrument with a musical composition. ‘ A pibroch "— 
said the future Chancellor and apostrophizer of Newton—“ no 
more means a tune than a duet means a fiddle.” But the blunder 
of ‘George Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor ”—which, after all, 
might have been a mere slip, a /apsus calami, or something like 
‘St. Peter, for the sake of. the metre” —- was innocent in 
comparison with the ignorance displayed by that immaculate scion 
of an immaculate stock (almost as virtuous and quite as great 
bores as the Aubreys in Ten Thousand a Year*), Pisistratus 
Caxton, Esq., who, though born under Cancer, ‘ circumlocutory, 
sideways, and crab-like,” was nothing if not prudent. 

“The 'Thorough-Bass in the orchestra charitably devotes 
himself ”— 

This is the first time in our remembrance that Thorough-Bass 
has been personified. Before, with gracefui urbanity, investing 
the art upon which is founded that of counterpoint with such a 
dignity, Pisistratus, Esq., should have consulted his father, whose 
classic lore would have revealed the fact that the personification 
of arts and sciences is generally confided to the female gender. 
The Muses are females to a Muse; and though we never yet heard 
of the Muse of Thorough-Bass, we will bet long odds that it is 
not a male one. 

But we are fighting against a shadow. Pisistratus is not 
personifying Thorough-Bass, he is emulating Lord Byron, and 
confounding 'Thorough-Bass with something else. For it appears 
from the context that Thorough-Bass, Caxtonically, is a man, 
and therefore masculine :— 

‘‘ The Thorough-Bass in the orchestra charitably devotes 
himself to a prelude ——” 

Thorough-Bass all hail! We never heard of thee playing 
before. Upon what instrument, however, Pisistratus informs us 
not; nor does he explain the seeming incongruity of a single man 
‘‘in the orchestra” being allowed to introduce preludes of 
‘+ astonishing prolixity,” ad libitum, “calling in Lodoiska or Der 
Freischiitz to beguile the time.” ‘I'he mere choice of Lodoiska and 
Der Freischiitz, out of an infinite series of preludes, almost as 
astonishingly prolix as the digressions of Augustine or Austin 
Caxton himself—“ cochlee vitem agers”—is another proof of the 
deplorable ignorance of ‘‘the young Anachronism” (as Pisis- 
tratus is humorously designated by the unconscious author of his 
baptismal affix). Lodoiska belongs to the last half century, while 
Der Freischiitz is as much a fashion of the present day as of the 
day in which it came hot from the teeming brain of Weber. As 
well might we say “calling in Pye or ‘Tennyson to beguile the 
time.” t 





* By Samuel Warren, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 
Recorder for Hull, author of The Intellectual and Moral Development of the 
Present Age, &c. 

+ Itmay be safely assumed that Pisistratus meant Kreutzer's Lodoiska, 
and not Cherubini's— abyssus eruditionis” as he would fain appear, like 
his garrulous parent before him 
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Let us, however, be charitable; Pisistratus, after all, perhaps, 
did not take Thorough- Bass for a fiddler, but for a fiddle,—a big 
fiddle, the double-bass or contra-basso, in short. This shows that 
his ‘“‘deambulations” by the peach-wall, in company with his 
father and the lame duck, could not have led to many disc’ ssions 
on music. ‘ Dusius, the Teuton fiend, or Nock, the Scandinavian 
imp,” must have possessed a progenitor who, crammed with 
various knowledge, refrained from giving his son and heir some 
notion of an art which the Greeks themselves held in such venera- 
tion. Was the old Caxton— sol scientiarum”—one of those 
pedants to whom music is nought but ‘a tinkling cymbal ? ”—or 
was his head so stuffed with “ the puerilities of Agrippa and the 
crudities of Cardan,” while following the stream of error through 
the middle ages, as to deaden his sense of harmony and cotton up 
both his ears? Oh! by the Goddess Moria—(‘‘ or Folly,” as ‘‘ my 
father” would eagerly explain)—that ‘‘ one corner of the brain” 
which Austin Caxton was so fearful lest Pisistratus should leave 
empty here gapes like a vacuum in his own. Had the ‘“ Marcites, 
Colarbarsii, and Heracleonites,” the ‘‘ Archonticks, Ascolhypte, 
and Cerdionians” been set aside, for a deambulation or so, in 
favour of an art that refines just as much as it delights, Pisistratus 
would not have committed himself so egregiously. ‘ Papx!”— 
but it would have been better for father and son, better for The 
Caxtons—a Family Picture, better for the ‘‘ young Anachronism,” 
and better for Lord Lytton, his man-midwife, to whom in this par- 
ticular instance the Ciceronean pun,—* rem acu tetigisti””—which 
the elder Caxton approvingly launches at his wife, can hardly be 
addressed with propriety, and who would never otherwise have 
allowed the child of his fancy to exhibit so little intellectual 
sharpness, 80 little of the needle of the metaphor, as to confound 
the art of rudimental harmony with the drawer of one beast’s tail 
across the entrails of another. We do not exactly hold, with The 
Saturday Review, that in his late novels Lord Lytton had become 
‘the apostrophizer of stupidity ;” but, after carefully perusing 
The Caxtons, we cannot help quoting what Robert Hill said 
(Pisistratus thinks) of Dr. Kippis :—‘* He had laid so many books 
at the top of his head, that the brains could not move.” Lord 
Lytton has time, however, to remove one or two of them ; and we 
strongly recommend him to begin with the ten volumes folio of 
Hieronymus Cardanus (“ Lyons edition, 1663”), of which we 
doubt whether he has read, or intends to read, many pages, and 
which might still serve for Mrs. Primmins to sit upon, as in the 
journey to Uncle Roland's (de Caxton’s) tower. ‘The business 
of a body like yours—Papex!” (said my father, addressing Mrs. 
Primmins), “ is to press all things down—to keep them tight! ” 


“Corporis officium est quoniam omnia deorsum.” 


It is better for Mrs. Primmins to sit upon the Cardanian 
volumes, and ‘“ keep them tight,” than for the Cardanian volumes 
to squeeze into absolute flatness the pericranium of our highly 
honoured novelist,--may whose erudition never be vaster, for 
even if it was, he would fail to rival Sterne by the process of 
attenuation, or suzpass TherDoctor in the scattering of mottoes. 








Signor TAMBERLIK has returned to Paris. The recent sojourn 
of this great dramatic singer among us has been by far too brief. 
Don Ottavio, the Duke of Mantua, and Jean of Leyden, were the 
only characters assigned to him at the Royal Italian Opera during 
his very short engagement. But, happily, he shone in each; 
and proved what a singer of the genuine Italian school (and a 
magnificent actor to boot) can do in parts by composers who have 
80 little in common as Mozart, Verdi, and Meyerbeer, and o 
that, whether musically or histrionically regarded, have so ttle 
in common as Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, and the Prophéte. This it 
is to be a real artist. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A concert was given at Winchester House, Ealing, by the young 
ladies of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s branch academy, on Wehaester, the 
21st inst., which afforded much gratification to a large assemblage of 
the pupils and their friends. Several solos, duets, trios, and concerted 
pieces, both vocal and instrumental, were given in a most creditable 
manner. The songs of “ The Green Moss,” “ Alice, where art thou ?’ 
the Irish ballad, ‘Oh ! come to Glenglariffe,” and J. P. Knight's popular 
duet, “ Darlings of the Forest,” were encored. Mr. Lansdowne Cottell 
presided at the pianoforte with his usual ability. 


Mr. T. H. Wricur’s last harp recital for the season took place at 
Erard's Kooms on Tuesday, when he played an interesting selection ot 
works by Parish Alvars, J. B. Cramer, Handel, and Mozart, besides 
several of his own compositions. The rooms were filled by an attentive 
audience, Mr. Wright, during the course of the entertainment, recited 
a portion of his sketches on “ T'he Union of the Voice and Harp,” as 
well as on “ Poetry, Painting, and Music,” and on “ Musical Memory.” 
The audience evidently appreciated what was recited, and warmly 
applauded the reciter. Mr. Wright was assisted by Miss Jessie Boyd, 
who added to the attractions by singing two ballads, “ The Blind 
Harper,” by Mr. Wright, and “The Spring,” by Mr. W. Guernsey, 
with much taste and feeling. Mr. Wright purposes continuing his 
recitals next season. 


A nosr of members of the fashionable world, and among the “ lions” 
the Abyssinian hero, Lieutenant Prideaux, assembled on Wednesday 
evening at the musical “ At Home” given by Mr. Brinley Richards, at 
6, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. Mr. Richards was well 
supported by artists of eminence. Miss Edith Wynne’s singing of 
“The Pilgrim’s Path,” created a marked sensation. Mr. Henry 
Blagrove, with Mr. Brinley Richards, played a sonata by Beethoven for 

janoforte and violin, and Mr. Boleyne Reeves a harp solo. Mr. 
zarus clarionet, Mademoiselle Angele, Mrs. Albert Smith, and Mr. 
Wallworth also assisted; Mr. Lewis Thomas evoked enthusiasm in 
the “Suliote War-song;” Mr. Richards gave a couple of solos by 
Weber and Beethoven; and Colonel Bruce of the Grenadier Guards 
sang one of his own Several of Mr. Brinley Richards’ pupils 
played during the evening.—(From a “ Looker-on.”) 


Tue concert given by Herr Adolf Sjéden, a young Swedish harpist 
of exceptional attainments, was held recently in Hanover Square 
Rooms, and attracted a good audience. Herr Sjéden himself played 
several pieces with very great success. He has an expressive style 
and a tone singularly pure and agreeable, while his command over the 
peculiarities of the instrument enables him to give a variety of effects, 
some of which are uncommon. All this was fully exemplified in the 
course of his own Fantasia on Swedish airs, introducing the lovely 
melody sung by M. Thomas's Ophelia, an arrangement of Liszt’s “ Ave 
Maria,” a Bourre by J. S. Bach, and Oberthitr’s clever duet for harp 
and concertina on airs from Oberon. These pieces were invariably well 
received, and the performer liberally applauded. Besides the concert- 
giver’s performances there were other features of interest in the enter- 
tainment; chief of them being Mr. Henry Holmes’s careful and artistic 
rendering (to Mr. Benedict’s equally careful and artistic accompaniment) 
of Beethoven's violin Romance in G. Mr. Holmes never played better, 
and, consequently, never more thoroughly deserved the applause 
which rewarded his effort. Signor Giulio Regondi played in his usually 
agreeable style upon the concertina, and the pianist was Mr. Hallet 
Sheppard. “Among the vocal performers were Madame Osborne- 
Williams, Madame Suchet-Champion, Signor Caravoglia, and the 
Swedish Quartet Union, of whose singing we have spoken in previous 
notices, 

—0—_- 
TO DR. ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT. 

Dear Sir,—I readin the papers that among the bills now being 
prepared for the Prussian Landiag there is said to be one for introducing 
civil marriage. ‘That's easy enough, but will somebody prepare a bill 
for introducing civility after marriage? That is what I should like to 
see—and hear. How would you like, if yow were a lady, to have to 
ring the bell yourself, and be scowled at if you spoke when my lord is 
reading the paper, and if you answer the aaa maid when he happens 
to be trying a new ballad? O law! rite upon this subject and 
oblige, yours affectionately, 


Griselda Terrace. AnaBetLa Zamiets Ow. 


Vienna.—Herr Rokitansky has been re-engaged for three years at 
the Imperial Operahouse. He is to receive an annual salary of 11,000 
florins, and be entitled to leave of absence for three months every year. 
In consequence of the long illness of Herr Esser, musical adviser to the 
management of the Imperial Operahouce, Herr Herbeck has been 
appointed—provisionally, for a twelvemonth—to hold the position. 
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THE END OF THE COALITION. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

There was an end, too, of the coalition, so far as the singers are con- 
cerned, for seasons yet to come. The subscribers and the public will 
not regret the dispersion of the combined—but by no means amal- 
gamated—troupe. Nor will they look with dread to the probability 
that next year the opposition to Covent Garden will be revived. We 
certainly shall not be accused of any prejudice against the Royal 
Italian Opera. When the prospectus of the season just concluded was 
issued, we felt bound, in spite 6f many misgivinge, to take it for 
granted that all the promises of casts of extraordinary strength would 
be verified. As it was not absolutely impossible that Mesdames Patti, 
Nilsson, and Tietjens would appear in one opera, we were bound to 
believe that we should behold a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. At all events, it was only fair to give the managers the 
chance of proving that, with the materials at their command, they would 
eclipse the glory of all past seasons. ‘They have had the chance, and they 
have givena series of the most unsatisfactory performances ever heard in 
Covent Garden Theatre. * * * * * weare bound to note the 
general falling off in the performances since the baton was taken out of his 
(Sir Michael Costa’s) hands, This is partly tobe attributed to the appoint- 
ment of two conductors, and to the consequent destruction of all 
unanimity in the orchestral playing. But the falling off is to a greater 
degree attributable to the incompetence of one of the two chefs. It 
would be pernicious as well as useless to veil the fact. We have no 
doubt that Signor Li Calsi is a very good musician; but, as we have 
repeatedly shown, he has not one of the qualities which go to the 
making of a good conductor. No sane person who marked the 
different results obtained from the same orchestra on Thursday and 
Friday last could for a moment doubt that Signor Arditi had his 
players under better control than his colleague. In a musical sense, 
we repeat, the performances have been constantly unsatisfactory, but 
the scenic arrangements have as constantly been excellent as heretofore. 
It would be a waste of time to draw attention to the proportion of the 
promises held out to the promises fulfilled; and it would be still more 
idle to enlarge on the separate events of a season the history of which 
may be summed up in five dates :—The season opened on the 30th of 
March ; Malle. Nilsson appeared on the 4th of May ; Madame Patti on 
the 15th of May; J/amlet was produced on the 19th of June; the 
season closed on the 24th of July. 

Moute. Rose Herser.—The farewell concert proposed to be given 
by Mdlle. Rose Hersee has been abandoned; and she is about to take a 
more widely public farewell in the shape of six farewell performances, 
at the Crystal Palace Opera, under the direction of Mr. George Perren— 
the first in Za Sonnambula, on Tuesday next, followed by Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and other operas. Mdlle. Hersee will leave England four 
weeks hence, in order to fulfil a six months’ engagement in America, 
as prima donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. There can be 
little doubt that her farwell performances will be an attraction at the 
Crystal Palace, and form an auspicious prelude to the success which, we 
trust, awaits Miss Rose Hersee on the other side of the Atlantic, 

SiaNor Scuira leaves London to-day on his annual visit to his 
native Lombardy. This distinguished musician and professor has 
been more frequently before the public in our concert-rooms of 
late than for some years past. Among the vocal pieces oftenest 
brought forward, at the receptions and concerts of Madame 
Giacinta Puzzi (where the élite of the fashionable world do con- 
gregate) and at other high-class entertainments, was the graceful 
and melodious romance, “T’amai,” which, on one occasion, we 
heard sung by no less a man than Mr. Santley, the violoncello 
obbligato being played by no less a man than Signor Piatti, and 
the pianoforte accompaniment by the composer himself. We hear 
that Mr. Santley is to sing “T’amai” at the forthcoming 
Norwich Festival. Tanto meglio! A duettino, too, by Signor 
Schira, ‘ Caro caro,” quite a little gem in its way, has also been 
heard several times and invariably, with the utmost satisfaction, 
expressed in the heartiest age A_new opera by Signor 
Schira, now completely finished, is, we understand, to be produced 
in Italy sometime in the course of the approaching winter season. 
As an acknowledgment of the dedication of an opera, entitled 
y | Cavalieri di Valenza (produced with great success at Lisbon), 
Her Majesty the Queen appointed Signor Schira Cavaliere of the 
Order of Donna Maria di Portogallo ; while a similar honour was 
paid him by Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, after Niccoli de’ 
Lapi had been performed. The want of a national lyric theatre 
in London and the exclusiveness of the Italian Opera entirely 
deprive English amateurs of the opportunity of hearing the 
dramatic works of this excellent composer. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Wermourn.—Madame Arabella Goddard was introduced to a Dor- 
chester audience on Monday evening by Mr. T. Avant, and her visit 
will long be remembered as an oasis in the desert of dulness-which 
marks Dorchester, by people having ears and any taste for music, 
There was a good company of our principal people, and never was there 
before such piano playing in a county town. Miss Edmonds was 
the songstress, and acquitted herself admirably. Mr. Avant’s charming 
ballad, “Mabel'’s reason why,” received a rapturous encore, alike 
gratifying to composer and singer; while in Arne’s “ When daises pied” 
Miss Edmonds displayed her fresh voice and cultivated taste to the de- 
light of an appreciative audience and was encored, The second piano- 
forte, upon which Mr. Avant was to have had the honour—for such we 
have no doubt any professor would esteem it—of playing a duet with 
Madame Goddard, had been tuned something like a full tone lower than 
the lady’s instrument, and therefore the duet was unfortunately rendered 
impossible. Instead of this, however, Madame Goddard played “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and in response to an encore, “ Home, sweet 
Home.” Both these pieces with their variations were very marvels of 
execution. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Sonata” in D, in four movements, was 
the most charming performance in a rich two hours’ programme. The 
quaint gaiety of the music was expounded with so exquisite a grace 
that it was quite enchanting. Altogether it was a most enjoyable 
concert.— Weymouth Telegram, (July 9th.) 


Tatxine of the reported opposition to the “ Coalition Italian Opera,” 
first referred to by the Pall Mall Gazette, the name of Madame Mon- 
belli should have been included in the list of the new company. 


Wiru regard to the Bohemian Girl of Mr. Balfe, which, according 
to report, will be produced at the Théatre-Lyrique this winter, the 
Figaro publishes the following anecdotes, as to the way in which 
La Bohémienne, a ballet by M. de Saint-Georges, represented with very 
great success by the Sistera Elssler, became an opera :— 

* At one of the first representations of the work, M. de Saint-Georges heard 
a voice, behind one of the side-scenes at the Grand Opera, utter the following 
words :—‘ This ballet would make a very fine opera, and, in my character as 
an English composer, I seize on it, even though the French author should 
subsequently ery, “stop thief!” after me.’—M. de Saint-Georges asked what 
was the speaker’s name, and was informed that it was Balfe. ‘I claim my 
share in the transaction, sir,” exclaimed M. de Saint-Georges. ‘I will write 
the book of your opera, and the French author shall claim nothing.’—The 
management of the Grand Opera asked for La Bohémienne, thinking there 
was something original in the fact of playing the same work in two different 
forms, and it was rehearsed with Duprez, Baroilhet and Mdme. Stoltz. But 
there was a change of management, and Mdme. Stoltz and Baroilhet gradually 
left the theatre. The piece was withdrawn, but, in consequence of the great 
number of performances it has had in England, Germany, and Italy, prepara- 
tions were being made to bring it out at the Théatre-Lyrique when, after the 
recent disaster of the last management but one, the rehearsals were again 
suspended. But notwithstanding the ill-luck which pursued his Bohémienne, 
M. de Saint-Georges was determined to see what would be its effect in France. 
He selected the theatre at Rouen, where the public, as we know, are very 
particular—as particular as any provincial public in the Empire. La Bohé- 
mienne ran there for twenty successive nights, an extremely unusual thing at 
a French country theatre——The first time the work was performed at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, a rather curious incident happened. At the 
conclusion, the hero is so unexpectedly exposed to the danger of being killed, 
that one of the audience hallooed out to him: ‘Take care! they are going to 
kill you!’” 

The whole of the foregoing must be taken cum grano (ina Figaro-ative 
sense). About one 19th part out of 20 parts is true. 


u-— 
WAIFS. 
A son of Cherubini has just died at Baden, etat 68. 
Mr. Goldberg has left London for France and Italy. 
Herr Reichardt has left London for St. Maurice (Switzerland). 


The only people who never suffer in the long run are—managers of 
theatres.— Punch. 


Mr. Byron, the tenor singer, is amongst the leading artists engaged 
for the Norwich Festival. 

Pauline Lucca, having quite recovered her health, has arrived 
at Baden to keep her engagement. 

Mr. Edward Murray is engaged for Malle. Christine Nilsson’s 
provincial tour, commencing in September next. 

The choir of the parish church, Folkestone, hitherto surpliced on 
week days only, is now vested on Sundays. A new organ is erecting. 
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The Opera is closed, and the great singers are not gone. We con- 
gratulate lovers of art on the probability of their being now allowed to 
hear some good music. Better late than never.— Punch. 


The “ Bow Bell” of Durham Cathedral was damaged to such an 
extent whilst being rung on the arrival of Her Majesty’s Judges, that 
its use has been discontinued. 

Camillo Urso, the lady violinist, has sailed from America for Paris, 
to consult a surgeon about her wrist, the nerves of which are affected 
by laborious practice. 

Malle. Tietjens, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley have recently sung 
before Her Majesty and the Royal Family at Windsor Castle. Mr. W. 
G. Cusins presided at the pianoforte. 

The chancel stalls of the church of St. Margaret, Prince’s Road: 
Liverpool, consecrated on Tuesday, are built of English oak, and will 
accommodate a choir of thirty-eight. The services will be choral. 


The Synod of Jewish Rabbis, which has just been held, recommends 
choral services and the use of the organ in the synagogue, and musical 
performances on Sabbaths and festivals. 

A petition from the Society of Arts, in favour of the establishment of 
a National Music School with a Government subsidy, was recently 
presented in the House of Commons by Sir John Pakington. 


Among the Lords’ amendments on the Irish Church Bill, those 


relating to the organists and choirmen were rejected by the House of 
Commons, 

Offenbach’s sparkling Lischen and Fritzchen, the English version by 
Wellington Guernsey, will be played at the Gaiety Theatre in a 
few days. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the 
United Land Company (Limited), held at the offices on Monday last, an 
interim dividend at the rate of five per cent. per annum was declared 
by the directors for the four months ending July 31st, 1869. 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson leaves London for the Continent, on 
Monday. She returns on the 15th of September, for the provincial 
tour organized by Mr. George Wood. Mdlle. Nilsson sings to-day at 
the Crystal Palace. 


A monstre military concert took place in the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, on Tuesday evening. The combined five bands of the Royal 
Dragoons, 15th, 16th, and 65th Regiments, with the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, created quite a sensation in the overture to Guillaume 
Teil. The hall was crowded. 


Sir Michael Costa left London yesterday (Friday, the 23rd), for 
Naples, on his way to the Island of Ischia, where he will remain for 
the season. In November he will go to Stuttgardt to conduct his 
oratorio of Naaman, the adaptation of which will be heard for the first 
time in Germany. In December, or early in January, either Zli or 
Naaman will be produced in Berlin— Queen (July 24th). 


A new musical and literary gazette, Ia Mélodie,has been published 
this month, at Padua, Italy, by Grammartini’s typographical establish- 
ment, which has taken a governmental patent for ten years, for the 
publications of music & types mobiles. Among the composers who have 
already agreed to send compositions are Mercadante, Verdi, Petrella, 
Mabellini, Goldberg, Pedrotti, Rossi, Fumagalli, Florimo, é&c. 

A New York paper, speaking of Offenbach says :— 

Opera Bouffe in itself was a good thing; and being a good thing, this 
wonderfully head-strong country went at it, until nausea supervened. Alas! 
Jacques Offenbach. Thou wert—a brief year ago—almost a god. Now, thou 
hast tumbled from Olympus, and thy former devotees ruthlessly observe that 
ifit be into the mud, the position is congenial.” 


The ninth annual report of the Norfolk and Suffolk Church Choral 
Association gives evidence of the progress made since its formation 
(1860). There are 120 choirs in union, 46 district singing classes, 
1,138 choristers under instruction, 784 of whom took part at the last 
central festival in the Cathedral. The income for the past year was 
£303 16s. 8d.—Chotr. 


Some steps are likely to be taken to remedy the present state of 
affairs in the room at the British Museum, where copies of new musical 
compositions, to the number of many thousands, lie uncatalogued, and, 
for practical purposes, useless. Publishers are required to send in 
copies of all new works; and yet no attempt has been made to render 
the stores thus obtained available for use. Ata recent meeting of the 
trustees the subject was discussed, and those who superintend the 
department were examined. There is fair ground for hoping that 
some improvement will be effected; although from the slowness of 
Government, where the interests of art are concerned, we must not be 
over confident. 





Mr. Theodore Hagen, proprietor and editor of the New York Weekly 
Review, might at least occasionally acknowledge whence he derives the 
materials with which he fills so many of his columns, and thereby 
enlivens his paper. As an instance among many (too many to enume- 
rate), he is now reprinting the entire translation of Wagner's pamphlet, 
entitled Judaism in Music, which was prepared (as Mr. LI. well knows) 
expressly for the London Musical World, by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman; 
and yet not a sign of recognition. 


Miss Susan Galton is now resting (in America) from her operatic 
labours, but will shortly take the field again. On Tuesday, August 
3rd, she will open at the Sea Breeze House, Cape May, in F'lorette the 
Cricket, Miss Galton’s répertoire will furnish excellent seaside entertain- 
ments, and she will doubtless have success. The Theatre Comique, 
in Seventh Street, Philadelphia, will be altered and improved materially 
during the summer recess, and it is understood that the Galton 
troupe will re-open there in the fall, with the view of making this city 
the permanent abode of English opera bouffe and English comic opera. 

This is what passes in America for veracity :— 

“John Bull, having pricked up his ears at the dreaded Alabama question, 
has managed to keep them pretty sharply set ever since for warlike notes 
from America. The first notes, however, of any account from this country 
of which he has of late taken any notice, were the musical notes from the 
Peace Jubilee held at Boston. John straightway tries to imitate Jonathan, 
and his first attempt resulted in ‘a great choral festival of 5,000 voices,’ 
under the direction of Mr. Martin, at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
London, on last Saturday week.” 


The Thames Tunnel is dis-established. It was finally closed a few 
nights ago, and has been bought by a railway. This, you know, is a 
grievance for Londoners. When country friends came to town, we 
have been accustomed to send them, first to the top of the Monument, 
secondly, to the Thames Tunnel; and, if they ever returned (which 
few did), thirdly, to the British Museum, which completed their anni- 
hilation. Now the Tunnel is gone. What substitute is offered ? 
Somebody suggest something. It must be a very long way from 
civilized regions, very improving, and awfully fatiguing. As every- 
body will be off in a few days, to sponge on the hospitalities of country 
friends, there is no immediate haste, but it is due to them that we 
should have something invented before the winter.—Punch. 

We read as follows in our esteemed contemporary, the Daily News :— 

“ The meddlesomeness of some ill-informed busy-body has made it neces- 

sary to announce that J’unch is not sold. Of course he is not; and only a 
profane and un-English mind could have mixed up the two notions. J’unch 
is no more to be sold than the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Poet Laureate, 
or the British Neptune, or Gog and Magog, or any other undying representative 
of the power, the truth, the wit, the quaintness of Old England. The irreve- 
rent inventor of this fiction should have a care, or he may find himself writing 
flat blasphemy before he has done.” 
The very notion of J’unch being ‘‘sold” (we should like to know 
the man or men, woman or women, witty and knowing enough to ‘‘sell” 
him !) makes our blood boil to such fever heat that the crown of our head 
stands a chance of toppling over like the lid of a kettle. 


“ The prosecution of Mr. Purchas, incumbent of St. James's Chapel, 
Brighton, in the Arches’ Court, will”—says the Choir—‘ raise many 
questions indirectly connected with the Choral Service. Among the 
charges brought by the Church Association are the introduction of the 
‘ Agnus Dei’.in Communion, when not authorized ; the procession 
round the church; and the ceremony in admitting a new acolyte or 
choir-boy. The first will come under the same law which regulates 
the singing of hymns, and therefore not improbably be pronounced 
illegal. in considering the second, a clear distinction must be 
drawn between the entry of a choir with clergy in procession, singing 
hymns as they walk to the chancel or choir stalls, and the different 

ractice at some churches, of perambulating at other times. On the 
last point the Association will find itself running counter to the practice 
of more than one member of the Episcopate.” 


The Limerick bells are famed for a peculiar beauty of tone, 
derived not merely from casting, but from situation; when 
rung, they are mellowed by the waters of the Shannon, on the 
margin of which the Cathedral stands. Moore, whose Father was a 
Dublin grocer, had relatives in Limerick, and in boyhood used to visit 
them. Those early reminiscences possibly suggested the first verse 
of one of his own popular ballads :— 

“ Those evening bells! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
‘pen first I heard their evening chime.” 
The visitor to Limerick, fortunate enough to be there on a summer 
evening when they are rung, will hear them to the best effect, walking 


over the new bridge. 
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A year or so ago, there was a great deal said about a plan which 
Herr Semper, a well-known German architect, had drawn up for a new 
theatre at Munich, but it would have necessitated soheavy an expenditure 
to carry out, that it was allowed quietly to drop. Now, however, it is 
once more revived, and, according to report, will shortly become a 
reality. Herr R. Wagner's royal patron is, it appears, determined not 
to be outdone by the Austrian Emperor, or the Austrian Government, 
or the Viennese authorities, or whoever it may be who erected the new 
Operahouse in Vienna, and has accordingly given Herr Semper orders 
to proceed with the erection of a new theatre according to his design. 
Among the alterations characterizing the latter, is the removal of the 
orchestra, the members of which will be placed under the podium, and 
out of sight of the public, who will no longer be annoyed by the con- 
tinual flourishing of the conductor’s stick, which has hitherto formed 
a conspicuous feature in the scenic effect of every opera produced. 
Hurrah for Semper! Semper floreat ! 


Rossimt's Use or Brass Insrruments.—It was not for nothing that 
he and his father had played the horn together when the young Rostini 
was gaining his earliest experience of orchestral effects. He was always 
faithful to his first instrument. “The art,” says M. Fétis, ‘of writing 
parts for the horn, with the development of all its resources, is quite 
a new art, which Rossini, in some sort, created.” In looking over the 
score of Otello, with Donizetti, Sigismondi, the librarian of the Conser- 
vatory at Naples, is said to have complained of the prominence given 
to the clarionets, and to have exclaimed with horror at the employment 
of horns and trombones without number. ‘Third and fourth horns!” 
he cried; “ what does the man want? The greatest of our composers 
have always been content with two. Shades of Pergolese, of Leo, of 
Jomelli! How they must shudder at the bare mention of such a thing ! 
Your horns! Are we at a hunting party? Four horns! Enough to 
blow us to perdition!” The old professor was still more shocked by 
‘1°, 2°, 3° tromboni,” which, according to an anecdote, the authenticity 
of which can scarcely be guaranteed, he mistook for ‘123 ” trombones. 
—Life of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards. 


Mr. John Turner, honorary organist of St. Lawrence, Jewry, since 
the missionary services in 1867, has been elected, after a poll of the 
parish, to the post of organist, with a salary of £100 a year. Although 
there were upwards of thirty candidates, and considerable opposition 
was raised to Mr. Turner, owing to his connection with the “ improved 
rervices” introduced by the rector, he had a large majority. The 
vestry selected eight gentlemen to compete. On the 7th instant, 
they played before Mr. Goss, who returned, as most efficient, Mr. 
John Turner, Mr. E. Adams, of St. John’s, Waterloo Road, and 
Mr. Birch, of Winchester. On the 9th the vestry met, and a show of 
hands was taken:—For Mr. Turner, 13; for Mr. Adame, 9; and for 
Mr. Birch, 2. The vicar’s opponents, however, being still unsatisfied, 
for the third time a poll was demanded, and the parish flooded with 
“appeals to Protestants”—circulars and cards of every description— 
demanding ‘‘fair play and no favour,” denouncing “ Mr. Turner’s last 
abortive attempt,” and urging ratepayers not to “ encourage gentlemen 
amateurs in taking the bread out of the mouths of hard-working pro- 
fessional men.” On ‘I'uesday week the poll was held, when 48 votes 
were recorded for Mr. Turner, against 33 for Mr. Adams.— Choir. 


The excitement caused in America by the Boston Jubilee will, 
apparently, not subside for some time to come. The Musical World 
has published some very remarkable extracts from the articles devoted 
to the festival by the American press, and as the audience, equally 
with the executants, are subjected to criticism, it is intelligible enough 
that these records should occupy some considerable space. Among 
many distinguished individuals whose personal appearance is described, 
a flattering prominence is given to Mr. Thornton, the British Minister. 
He is, we are told, “ tall, stiff, and erect, with grey side whiskers and 
carefully brushed hair,” and wore “a black frock coat and pepper and 
salt vest and trousers.” ‘he American journalist thinks that, “ not- 
withstanding the unconquerable British stiffness which hangs about 
him, he is a pleasant gentleman at heart.” He observes, however, that 
Mr. Thornton’s speech is somewhat disfigured by a “strong British 
accent"—which means, we suppose, that he does not speak through the 
nose, A good story is told about a gentleman who, seeing “ Gloria 
from Twelfth Mass” down in the programme, and not knowing much 
about Mozart, said, when the performance of the “Gloria” was 
‘“through”—‘‘ There must be some mistake about this; I don’t see 
just the relation of the Twelfth Massachussetts regiment to this thing. 
Hadn’t they ought to come in somewhere ?”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


An article in the Edinburgh Review attempts to show how much 
remains to be done in the elucidation of Shakspere. Skaksperian 
literature is in itself a vast library. After all that has been written on 
the subject, one would imagine that it had becoMe threadbare. But 
the writer inthe Edinturgh insists that the most learned commentators 
are ignorant of some of the most common phrases used by the pcet. 





What does Ophelia mean when she says to the Queen—* You may wear 
your rue with a difference?”” What is the precise significance of the 
crants laid upon Ophelia’s bier? What does Benedick mean when he 
says— If a lady is not virtuous he will never ‘cheapen’ her”? What 
Lear, in describing Regan as of a “tender-hefted nature”? What 
Pistol, in the much-quoted, “ Under which king, bezonian, speak 
or die”? What Tranio, by “balk logic”? What is a hilding? 
What a zany? These questions the critic declares that the commen- 
tators are unable to answer, and in some cases do not even see the 
necessity of raising them. Nevertheless, Shirley Brooks once presided 
at a Shakspere birthday dinner—eaten and drunk by certain mem- 
bers of ‘Our Club.” 


The Philadelphia Sunday Gazette says:— 

“Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard’s new English Opera Company, it is 
thought, will bear favourable comparison with the old one; but as many of the 
leading members of the company have yet to make their first appearance 
before an American audience, it remains to be seen whether or not the places 
of the old lyric favourites have been judiciously filled. Among the new 
operatic stars that will appear in the Richings’ constellation, is Miss Blanche 
Ellerman, a pupil of Signor Arditi. She is at present singing at Baden- 
Baden with much success, but will join Miss Richings’ troupe early in 
September, under a ten months’ engagement as prima donna. Mr. Henry 
Drayton, an English baritone, who appeared in this country about ten years 
ago, with his wife, in a series of ‘parlour opera entertainments,’ takes the 
place of Mr. Campbell; while Mr. Castle will be succeeded by Mr. Haigh, a 
new English tenor, who is said to be very good, but concerning whom but 
little is known. Mr. Brookhouse *Bowler will be the other tenor, and Mrs. 
Bowler takes the place of Mrs. Seguin, as leading contralto. Mr. Jas. 
Arnold joins the troupe, as buffo baritone, and is said to be a competent 
successor to Mr. Seguin. Mr. Warren White, late of the Galton English 
opera troupe, has been engaged as second basso, with Mr. Jas. Peakes as 
principal basso, and Miss Annie Mischka second soprano. Mr. Pierre Ber- 
nard will fill the position of second tenor, and Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard 
will, as heretofore, officiate as first soprano. Mr. S. Behrens ,will lead the 
orchestra. 


The Daily News speaks of Signor Tamberlik’s resumption of the 
leading part in Meyerbeer’s Prophete as below :— 

“The other special feature of the week was the substitution of Signor 
Tamberlik for Signor Mongini as John of Leyden, in Le Prophete. In his 
resumption of a part so identified with his admirable performances of previous 
years, Signor Tamberlik displayed all those high qualities of style and phrasing, 
and that earnest dignity of manner which, unfortunately, are rarely united 
with the requisite vocal powers. If his voice is not what it was in force and 
resonance, his artistic use of it is still as admirable as ever. This was evidenced 
in the several important situations; in the Pastorale, in the recital of the 
Dream, and especially in the triumphal hymn, transposed a whole tone higher 
(into C), and displaying that exceptional ‘ut de poitrine’ which will long be 
remembered in iation with Signor Tamberlik’s past splendid performances, 
especially as Arnoldo in Rossini’s Zell” 

—where, by the way, a certain “ C sharp” of his may be remembered 
in the magnificent trio of the second act. The Daily Telegraph, 
speaking of the same performance, winds up its remarks as follows :— 

“At the second performance the singing of Signor Tamberlik, who resumed 
the character in which he was wont to produce so much effect, was by far the 
most artistic of the evening. * * * * in the declamation of recitative he is 
literally unrivalled, while his phrasing is marked by a sustained dignity in 
which there are few to match him. In the Coronation-scene, singing, bearing, 
and action were alike admirable.” 


Every word of which we can cheerfully endorse. 


We read the subjoined in the animated leading columns of our con- 
temporary, the Daily News :— 

““Mdlle. Schneider's terrible danger and miraculous escape at St. James's 
Theatre on Wednesday week must have satisfied the most urgent seeker of 
sensations, To drop the curtain with the prima donna on fire upon the stage, 
and a crowd of actors and spectators trying to extinguish the flames, was & 
course that would almost necessarily occur to those concerned, but its dramatic 
effect on the audience would necessarily be inconceivable. To see the action 
of a tragedy is to share it—sufficiently at least to overcome the agony of 
suspense ; but to see only its beginning, and to have to imagine the rest, is 
to ‘sup full of horrors.’ But the sequel in this case was a happy one. 





When the curtain rose again, and presented to the breathless audience 


the favourite actress unhurt and smiling, their feelings must have been some- 
thing like a sudden escape from execution. Such a revulsion of feeling could 
only find its natural vent in the sudden movement by which the whole audience 
stood up and greeted her with deafening cheers, as she was led smiling from 
the stage. But we must be allowed to mingle our congratulations on Mdlle. 
Schneider's escape with an expression of wonder that such an accident should 
have occurred at all. Malle. Schneider may probably owe that escape partly 
to the fact that the clothing she wears in the performance is so light, both in 
quality and in quantity ; but it is wonderful that those whose profession it is 
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to play with fire should not take such precautions as would render such an 
accident as this impossible. That Mdlle. Schneider's dress should be com- 
bustible, and that the fire should be so handled as to come in contact with it, 
are equally incomprehensible. We should never have dreamed that the sen- 
sational scene of the apotheosis of Eurydice involved any danger to the 
performers. Madlle. Schneider has added a new element of sensation to the 
play. We may assume that precautions will now be taken against the risk 
which has nearly cest the life of a favourite actress; but the spectators will 
never again be able to disassociate the closing scene from the sensation in 
which it culminated on Wednesday night. Probably, however, the play itself 
will be none the less attractive for this.” 

0: 

MR. BLOWER’S BASS. 

I shall have to do it. Ican see no other mode of relief. I shall have to 
change my seat, although it is one of the most eligible in the elegant church 
of St. Eusebius: No. 93, right hand, side aisle. Iam much attached to it, 
for various reasons: having occupied it ever since the church’s erection; the 
light falls pleasantly on it from the great south window; and besides, there's 
a pillar in it, which I quite like, it supports one so at times—indeed, our 
vis-a-vis sitter, Miss Sharptung, maliciously intimates it ought to be spelled 
differently, in my case. However, I like the seat, and only change it because 
burly Mr. Blower, only two pews back of me, isn’t likely to change his, and 
to be in point-blank range of him is no longer bearable. The fellow’s breath 
is balmy, for aught I know; he doesn’t chew tobacco; and is indeed a fine 
specimen of muscular Christianity; has a splendid physique, stands over six 
feet high, chest round as a barrel, and such a voice! Why, his mildest 
“ good morning!” is, I judge, an eight-foot C, open diapason ; and his laugh! 
commend me to a Caraccas earthquake, a West India cyclone, or the breakers 
on Cape Cod. And the fellow wil? sing; he thinks it his forte, and forte it is. 

Iam a stout advocate for congregational singing, with certain limitations. 
I prefer it within reasonable distance of the key and approximate uniformity 
of time. I think Mr. Blower is not orthodox on these points. Last Sabbath 
we sang “‘ Roberts ;” most of the bass, as you know, is on middle C. The 
organ gave out the tune strong and clear; and on the first line of the hymn, 
Mr. B., with his ponderous tone, squarely hit F, and he kept it, too, through 
the six verses. If he had chanced to give us a third or fifth, the chord would 
have been massive, no doubt, but still-majestie, perhaps pleasant. As it was, 
the close harmony writhed and contorted like a wounded anaconda, till the 
windows vibrated and jarred, and the tremolo of the organ was vanquished. 
This in plain psalmody ; what effects think you are produced in an anthem ? 
You would have known, had you been with us Easter morning. The organist 
had selected an arrangement of Chapple’s old “‘ Easter Hymn,” which you may 
remember is somewhat florid with frequent and rapid runs. Imagine, now, 
an elephant’s essaying the nimble ascent and descent of say forty flights of 
stairs, and timing his stately tread to the flight of a humming-bird! Or, 
conceive a bison’s performance of the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus!” Or—comparisons 
utterly fail. I shall have to do it—I shall have to change my seat. And yet 
I fear no nook or corner of St. Eusebius will be remote enough to save me 
from the grand volume of Mr. Blower's bass, unless a friendly attack of pneu- 
monia should incapacitate this uncultivated Lablache, this human Dahlgren, 
or at least reduce the power of his lungs to the endurance of an ordinary 
tympanum. New York Musical Pioneer. 








CrevzNacu.—Madame Baldi, M. Vieuxtemps, M. and Madame Jaell 
took part in the last Kursaal concert. 

Pracue.—Dr. Schmid has been giving a series of performances. He 
was especially successful as Bertram, in Robert le Diable. 

Sro1Tearpr.—M. Gounod’s Romeo und Julia has made its re-appear- 
ance in the bills, after a somewhat prolonged absence. 

Mannueim.—Herr Richard Wagner's Meistersinger, and Lohengrin 
have been performed. In the former, Mdlle. Mallinger and Herr Betz 
appeared, and in the latter, the same artists with Herr Nachbaur. 


Adbertisements. 


TH VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
A London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
nd may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
oy 2 the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

L century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
No Youbet —— page ee Wa | —— its great a. 
ic aker shou. withor ° btain: - 

sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, yee vo er 

















Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met fora long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser, 


“ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”—Oz/ord 
Journal 


“Mr, John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical World, 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND C0., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, VolI., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 6s., cloth, The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works, ‘4s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs, 2 vols., 5s. each, 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS, Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 
edges, 8s, 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK, In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 3. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s. each; or 
one vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART, A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and plano, 
2s, 6d 








is, 6d, 


TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 
RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’'S METHOD for the violin. 
edition, 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete, 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s, 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I — A eeaeael TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. 
‘estivals. 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s. 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) 5s. 


New 





Anthem for 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE 
Miss JULIA ELTON, 

Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 
Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 

AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 





ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


MOST SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


© Far Dobe! 
O Fond Dobe! 


POETRY BY 


MISS JEAN INGELOW. 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY; 


HANOVER SQUABE. 
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ROSSINI’S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s, 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 


price 258. 








The COMPLETE WORK, for PianoSolo = - - - - = = 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Franz Nava, in Three Books <« 6)» wa eS each 
Rocxsrro's GRAND PARAPHRASE, es the a . Salutaris, 
Agnus Dei, and Quoniam, - - ° e 
Rocxstrro's DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano . + 
Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in ‘the Press, 
The celebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “Messe Solennelle,” adapted 
to English Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 
&e,, VocalScore - - - + + + = = 2 = 





TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &. 


CHAPPELLS VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &c. 


ones or Arranged by 

L ~~ Domum, 8.4.7T.B. .. . ae A. Macfarren . 

2. Down among the dead men. §.4.T.B.. “an ” “a a 
3. The GirlI left behind me, 3.4.7.3. .. ..  «. ” 

4, British Grenadiers, 8.4.7B.  .. a ” 

5. Long live England’s future Queen. B.A. T.B. +» Dr. Rimbault 
6, My task is ended (Song and Chorus). 4.7.3.3, ., Balfe 

7, Thus spake, one Summer's day. %4.7.B. .. .. Abt 

8, Soldier's Chorus, 1.7.8.3. ; .» +» Gounod 

9, The Kermesse (Scene from “ Faust . ” a ‘ha 
10. Up, quit thy Bower, 5.4.1.8. Brinley Richards. 
11, Maidens, never go a-wooing. 5.5.1.7.B. -. G. A. Macfarren . 
12, Faggot Binders’ Chorus . om. uw el ae 

13, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) . F .. Joseph Robinson . e 
14, The Gipsy Chorus . toe a8 ae. xe’ “aa 
15, Ave Maria! .. ce vw 1 
16. Hark! the herald Angels sing. | 8.A.7.B. .. .. Mendelssohn 
17, England yet (Solo and Chorus), s.a.t.n, ..  .. Jules Benedict .. 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath-day, 8.4.7.8. .. .. J. L, Hatton 
19, Thoughts of Childhood, s.4.1.B, See Re .. Henry Smart 
20. Spring’s Return, 8.4.7.B..  ..  .. 4. Henry Smart 
21. An old Church Song. 8.4.1.8. .. oe 

22. Sabbath Bells, 5.4.7.3. ‘ 
23, Serenade, 5.4.7.3. 2 re 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. 8.4.7.8, ie 
25. Orpheus with his Lute, .s.s. 
26. Lullaby. 8.4.4. ; oe i - 
27, This is my own, my Native Land. Gh Ls. Mis 4 .. G.A. Macfarren . 
28, March of the Men of Harlech, 5.4.7.8. ..  .. Dr. Rimbault 

29, God save the Queen. 8.4.7.B, .. 0 6.0 4. ” 

30, Rule, Britannia, 8.4.7.8, . . ee oe o ” 

$1. The Retreat. 7.1.5.5. .. 3 .. ae . LL, de Rille 

82, Lo! Mornis breaking, sss... .. ..  .. Cherubini 

33, We are Spirits, s-.s. .. a. GA, Macfarren , 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello). B.A. T. z.. .. «e Auber "a 
85, The Prayers (Masdnicllo). 8.4.7.8. a: by ‘a 
386, The Water Sprites, 3.4.7.8. .. ..  ..  .. Kiteken 
87, Eve's glitt’'ring Star, s.a.7.B. .. 

. When first the Primrose. 8.4.7.8. 

39, Oh! Dewdrop bright, .4.7.8. 
40, The Cilebrated Sanctus from Rossini’s “Messe Sol Solennelle. "y 
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CHAPPHLIL & CO., 


60, NEW BOND STBEET, LONDON, W. 


eRe 


METZLER AND CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Fy: AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 
From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s, 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 

"Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ETZLER & CO.'S FIFTY MELODIES for the 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies.—37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, 
ree Home Hymn, Soloand Chorus, Octavo Edition 
Ditto, Ditto. Folio 2. ove 











Introit for Harvest Festivals... eco 
Metzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


“EXETER HALL” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XIX., Vol. 5, FOR AUGUST, 1869. 


1. Song, “ + aig thy Creator * (J. L. Hatton), 2 Pianoforte Piece, * Medi- 
tation on a Mass,” M. von Weber (Berthold Tours). 3. Hymn, “ Jesus, take 
me for Thine own’ c B. Allen). 4, Song, ‘Sweet Sabbath of the year" (Kate 
Lucy Ward), 5. Sunday Evenings at the poy ee — 2. (E. F. Rimbault}. 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 

NOTICE.—Volumes I,, IL, IIL, and IV., of a EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 58. ; post free, 5s. 6d. each 
Merzuer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 


Parts L, II., and ILI. are now ready 
UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONI UM. 
A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Rimpautr, Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Merzirr & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


econd Edition. 
HE HARMON IUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection. 
Arranged by E. F. Rimsavur, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s. 
Post free, 13 stamps. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Berrnotp Tours. 8. D. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. (Illustrated) ww «=S 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box. y 
SKATING. Illustration ... ee ry | 
3 
4 














EVENING THOUGHTS. Nocturne ... 2 ase 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) ...  ... sss 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


N EW SONGS by Virainia Ganaine. 


DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE oe 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (lilustrated) ... 
BERYL. Companion Song to “Ruby” 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW ‘a 
Post free, Half- price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 











NEX DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Srerazn 


GLOVER, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE. No. 2, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 8s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Merzizrk & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





EW SONGS JUST FPUSLISHED. 


8. 
Y SECRET. Berthold Tours a ee 
FINETTE. Henry Smart... ove oo oe eee woe 8 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto wo 8 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. ‘J. R. “Thomas... 3 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 4 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


t Published. 


EW DRAWING- ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S . ooo eve 3 ° 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S ... 
A Selection of their most Pay ad Nalodien,  exmanged for the Pianotorte, 
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“HAMLET,” 


(AMLETO) 
OPERA IN FIVE ACT 5, 





AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges Bizet) .. 


8. D. 
. Six Fantaisies Sans Octaves:— KETTERER. “ Fantaisie brillante”’ see is 
. Duo, ‘ Doute de la Lumiére” 2 KRUGER. “Recit et Duo.” Transcription ai. 
“Cheeur des Pages et Officiers”... 2 VALIQUET. “Valse d’Ophélie.” Transcription facile 
. “Chanson Bachique” saci iene Ee ee « La Fete du Printemps,” 
, ise” ose $0 she ‘oe ri ? 
an — ” VAUERRSE. { Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— 
. Ballade d’Ophélie = ay aay 8 No.1. «D Vill aia 
| «Valse d’Ophélie ” me a Ae 0.1, anse Villageoise ’ Fe aes 
“Pas des Chasseurs 
CRAMER, Bouquet de Mélodies, Books I. and II.,each ... 5 


NEUSTEDT. Trois Fantaisies.—Transcriptions :— “ Valse-Mazurka ns “ 
No.1. «Cantabile du duo” et « eau des age et “ Pas du Bouquet 
Officiers ” 5 . “Bacchanale” ... 
2. “Fabliau d’ Ophélie Pe ot ss Ginwe Bachique . “Prelude de V Esplanade” ? 
d’Hamlet”’ ie ; 5 . “Marche Danoise” 
8, Ballade et Valse d’ Ophélie” Se an ase . “ Valse d’Ophélie” 


“ Pantomime ” 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges Bizet) tenes 
; La Féte du Printemps,” No. 5. “Pas du Bouquet” 
Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— .  Bacchanale” 
No.1. “Danse Villagesise” 00. eae . “Prelude de Esplanade” a 
2. “Pasdes Chasseurs” ... R e sor . ‘Marche Danoise ” 
GS, SR an” is aes ese Sa es “ Valse d’Ophélie” 
4, “Valse-Mazurka” ay ae Ry ase LEFEBURE.WELY, ‘‘ Fantaisie Concertante” : 


BIZET. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


“« Premier Quadrille” wos se 4 0| STRAUSS. Polka, ‘‘Cheur des Pages et Officiers”. 

“ Seconditme Quadrille” ie «- 4 0] ETTLING, “Ophélie.” Polka Mazurka 

“ Quadrille pour les petites Mains ” « 4 0] MEY, “La Féte du Printemps.” Polka Mazurka 
“ Valse d’Ophélie ” 55 saa sis «. 5 O| STUTZ. “La Freya,” Polka du Bouquet 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
“Walse Ophélie” ... =. ue tee nse, «GB «© | STRAUSS, “ Premier Quadrille” 





EDITIONS DE MM. HEUGEL & C=, PARIS. 
LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 244, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by Hexpzrson, Ratt, and Fewrox, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Wiuiam Duxcaw Davison gt the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, July 31, 1869, 














